Star, Production and Advertising Cuts for 


MARY PICKFORD 

in 

“Tess of the Storm Country” 


This folder contains an assortment of star, production and advertising cuts on this production—an assortment suffi¬ 
cient for any two or three weeks’ publicity canlpaign. 

There are thumbnail, one and two column fine screen cuts of Mary Pickford for program use; thumbnail, one, two 
and three column star cuts for newspaper and advei tising use; one, two and three column line cuts for news¬ 
paper or advertising use; one, two and three column production cuts for use with your advertising cuts for 
your publicity stories, and one, two and three column advertising cuts for your local papers. 

These ready-made advertising cuts were prepared with the special idea of selling this NEW ‘Tess of the Storm 
Country” production to your public. They are certain to prove splendid attention attracters. Try them. 


All cuts and mats are sold at cost. Look this material over carefully. Think it over. Plan your publicity, advertis¬ 
ing campaign accordingly. If you publicize, advertise and exploit this picture in a big way nothing can stop 
your breaking your box-office records. 





No. P 1 A — Price, 
25 cents. Thumb¬ 
nail fine screen 
cut. No mats. 


No. 


P 4 A—Program (fine screen) 
star cut. Thumb-nail 
size. Price, 25 cents. 
No mats. 


No. P 5 A—One column star cut (fine 
screen) for Program use. 
Price, 30 cents. No Mats. 


No. P 6 A—Two column star cut (fine screen) for program use. Price, 
50 cents. No mats. 
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Beautiful Star Cuts 




MARY-PtCHFORD 

No. P 3 A—Two column (fine screen) cut. Price, 53 cents. No mats. 
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No. P 9 A—Two column program {fine screen) star cut. Price, 50 cents. 
No mats. 



No. P 8 —Newspaper star 
cut, coarse screen, 
Thumb-nail size. 
Price, 25 cents. 
Mats 10 cents. 



No. P 10 —Two column star cut (coarse screen) for newspaper use. 
Price, 50 cents. Mats 20 cents. 
































Scene Cuts for Your Newspaper Publicity 



MARY PICKLFORD in "Te ss of the cTtorm Country" 


No. H H- 5 —Three column scene cut ( coarse) for newspapers. Price, 75 cents. Mats 30 cents. 



*MARY PICK.FORD in"T£SS OF THE Storm Country'' .MARY PICKFORD J/7"TESS OF THE STORM COUNTRY* 


No. H H-3—Two column scene cut ( coarse) for newspapers. Price, 50 No. H H-4—Two column scene cut ( coarse) for newspapers. Price, 50 
cents. Mats 20 cents. cents. Mats 20 cents. 




















Ready Made Ads That Will Attract 



PlCKFORD 

in 

c 3ess of the 
Storm Country 

Drom the novel by Qroce -Miller White 
-By arrangement urith Qdolph Zukor 
Direction by Qohn J' Pobertson 
Photography by Charles Posher 

A New Picture 
for a New Public 
The Crowning 
Achievement of 
Mary Pickford’s 
Career 



Space for theatre name. 


No. H H D- 1 —One column advertising. 

cut. Price 30 cents. Mats 
10 cents. 



Fascinating 

Captivating 

Enthralling 


Mary Pickford 

in 

c Jess of the Storm Country 


Drom the novel by Qrace Miller White 
By arrangement urith Qdolph Zukor 
Direction by (John S Pobertson 
Photography by Charles Posher 


4 ‘The World 9 s Sweetheart 99 

In her entirely new and recently finished 
production of the famous screen classic 
the whole world loves,—a production so 
much better than the original as to defy 
comparison and beggar description. 

You Haven 1 1 Seen THIS Picture 



No. H H D- 3 —Two column advertising cut. Price, 50 cents. Mats 20 
cents. 






























Sell Your Public by Using These Striking Ads 




Mary 
Pickford 

in 

dess of the . 
Storm Country 

Oram the nouel by Qmce Miller White 
By arrangement ujith Odolph Zi'kor 
Direction by (John S Jiobart j ^n 
Photography by Charles Posher 

The Crowning 
Achievement of 
Mary Pickford’s 
Career 

The Re-creation 
of a Masterpiece 
An Entirely New 
Production 


No. H H D-2—One column advertising 
cut. Price 30 cents. 
Mats 10 cents. 


cM : 
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Mary 
Pickford 

in 

j§H 3 ess of the Storm Cbimttyf J 

r Jrom the nocrel by Qmce Ptiller White 
J3y arrangement ujith Odolph Zukor 
Direction by fohn S. Pobertson 
Photography by Charier Posher 

The Beautiful Mary Pickford 

As a girl again—More beautiful than 
ever—with the sunny curls and tawdry 
tatters, rougish smile, quaint impu¬ 
dence, of the inimitable Tess. An 
entirely new picture—as new as it is 
beautiful—so gripping that it hurts— 
so superb that it awes. The crowning 
achievement of Mary Pickford’s 
career. 

Not an old scene 

in the whole film. 


No. H H DA—Two column advertising cut. Price 50 cents. Mats 20 
cents. 
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A Gorgeous 3 Col . Star Cut—One Col. Scene Cuts 



MFRY PICK FORD 

No. P 4 —Three column (coarse screen) star cut for newspaper use. Price, 75 cents. Mats, 30 cents. 



MARY PICK,FOR,D 

m „ 

TES5 OP THE STORM COUNTRY 


No. H H- jl —One column scene cut 
( coarse) for newspapers. 
Price, 30 cents. Mats 10 
cents. 



MARY PICICFORJO in 
*TE55 OP THE STOR-M COUNTRY 


No. H H- 2 —One column scene cut 
( coarse) for newspapers. 
Price 30 cents. Mats 10 
cents. 























































































Mary Pick ford Cuts for Your Newspapers 




HMRY PICK FORD 


No. P 2 —Single column cut, coarse 
screen for newspapers. Price 
50 cents. Mats 10 cents. 



No. P 9 -—One column coarse screen 
star cut for newspaper 
use. Price, 30 cents. Mats 
10 cents. 



No. P 22 —One column (coarse screen) 
star cut for newspaper use. 
Price, 30 cents. Mats 10 
cents . 























































































A Smashing Three Column Ad to Sell This Picture 



dess of the 
Storm Country 

dram the nouel by Qrace Miller White 
-By arrangement cuith Odolph Zukor 
Direction by (John S. JBobertson 
Photography by Charles Posher 


A Superb Screen Gem in 

an Entirely New Setting 

“The World’s Sweetheart” in her own brand new version of a world classic 
the whole world loves—the re-creation of a masterpiece. 

A picture that fascinates by its simplicity, captivates by its beauty. 

The beautiful Mary Pickford as a girl again—in rags and tatters and 
rubber boots—but always smiling her impish child smile, always toss¬ 
ing her golden curls as the lovable Tess who brings glad tears and 
joyous smiles to all who see. 

The Crowning Achievement 
of Mary Pickford’s Career ; 
As New as it is Beautiful 



No. H H D-5—Three column advertising cut. Price 75 cents. Mats 30 cents. 


















Read Them Use Them 

Exploitation Suggestions 


MARY PICKFORD 

in 

“Tess of the Storm Country” 

From the novel by Grace Miller White; by arrangement with Adolph Zukor; direction by 
John S. Robertson; photography by Charles Rosher 

Released by United Artists Corporation 


This exploitation folder contains many suggestions believed to be of value to the exhibitor 
in both the big city and the small town who books this latest Mary Pickford production 
her own 100 per cent, brand new and recently completed reproduction of that famous 
screen classic, “Tess of the Storm Country.” These suggestions are offered in the belief 
that they will be found profitable and inexpensive and will actually help the exhibitor get 
satisfactory box-office results. 

First there is the cast with a Synopsis of the story, and proper wording of presentation and 
credits. Then there are enumerated the more or less obvious exploitation stunts, with 
copy for letter for your mailing list and for school heads so that the women and the 
children can be reached; special newspaper contest ideas; then there are outlined other 
methods by which it is believed the average public in the average city can be interested 
and made to want to see this Mary Pickford special. 

In other folders are reproductions of the lithograph paper and lobby display and window 
cards, beautifully colored and especially attractive in design; reproductions of one, two 
and three column ready-made advertisements for newspaper use; one, two and three 
column scene cuts for the newspapers; and one, two and three column star cuts. 

This material should be studied carefully befc.e the exhibitor plans his publicity, advertising 
and exploitation campaign. We believe it will be worth while. This is a genuinely BIG 
picture and if publicized, advertised and exploited in a big way is absolutely certain to 
bring BIG BOX-OFFICE RESULTS. 

Be sure to let us know what results you have in exploiting this feature. Send us photographs 
of any special stunts so that we can get for you your proper representation in the various 
trade journals. 





Playing Up the “New” Angle—Cast and Synopsis 


A Most Beautiful Mary Pickford in Her 

Greatest and Most Beautiful Picture 


Mary Pickford as a girl again! Mary Pickford and her wonderful 
curls and her wonderful smile! 

The beautiful Mary Pickford more beautiful than ever. 

Mary Pickford as Tess in her own brand new, recently completed, 
production of “Tess of the Storm Country,” that long famous screen 
classic in which Miss Pickford made one of the earlier triumphs of her 
cinema career. 

Not a re-issue, nor a revival, nor a revamped picture— 

But a 100 per cent. NEW production from the first to the last; 
NEW in every sense of the word in all the word “NEW” means in 
every foot of the approximately eight reels. 

This is what exhibitors have to sell in this production. 


This is a Brand New Picture 


The exhibitor selling this brand new “Tess of the Storm Country” 
to his public has one big thing to keep in mind: 

NOT ONE OF HIS PATRONS HAS SEEN THIS PICTURE 
BEFORE. 

A few of them may have seen the old and first-made “Tess of the 
Storm Country”—the picture that was made eight years ago, and prints 
of which long ago were worn out and have since been bought up by 
Miss Pickford and destroyed—but none of his patrons has seen THIS 
BRAND NEW, recently completed Mary Pickford production. 

This “Tess of the Storm Country” is not a re-issue, not a revival, 
not a revamped picture, but is entirely and wholly new from the very 
first flicker till the very last—brand new in every foot of the approx¬ 
imately eight reels. 


Play Up the “New Picture” Angle 

The exhibitor should carefully plan his publicity, advertising and 
exploitation campaign on this picture to bring out the big point that 
THIS “Tess of the Storm Country” is an entirely 100 per cent, brand 
new picture. 

In all the advance trade paper and general publicity issued on this 
production the fact that it is a wholly new production made by Mary 
Pickford’s own company was hammered on continually and emphati¬ 
cally. In every story in the press book issued with the production for 
exhibitor’s use this point is brought out in the very first paragraph. 

In the ready-made newspaper advertisement cuts and mats in this 
folder and meant for exhibitors to use in their local newspaper adver¬ 
tising this point is made the feature of every ad. 

It should also be one of the big features in all exploitation by every 
exhibitor. 


CAST AND SYNOPSIS 
for 

MARY PICKFORD 
in 

“TESS OF THE STORM” 

From the Novel by Grace Miller White; by Arrangement with Adolph Zukor; 

Direction by John S. Robertson; Photography by Charles Rosher. 

Released by United Artists Corporation 
THE CAST 

Tessibel Skinner . Mary Pickford 

Frederick Graves . Lloyd Hughes 

Teola Graves ... Gloria Hope 

Elias Graves . David Torrence 

Daddy Skinner . Forrest Robinson 

Ben Letts . Jean Hersholt 

Ezra Longman ... Danny Hoy 

Dan Jordan . Robert Russell 

Old Man Longman . Gus Saville 

Mrs. Longman . Mme. de Bodamere 

SYNOPSIS 

Tessibel Skinner lives with her father in "squatter” village, on the shore 
of a lake. The “squatters’* are her people and she fights for them when 
Frederick Graves, Sr., whose mansion tops the hills, tries to evict them as a 
nuisance. Graves’ son, Fred, home from college is not in sympathy with his 
father for Tess, in spite of ragged clothes, captivates him when, single-handed, 
she fights the game wardens sent by Graves, Sr., to burn the nets that bring 
these fisherfolk their livelihood. 

Dan Jordan a young lawyer who wishes to marry Graves’ daughter, 
Teola, leads the wardens. In the skirmish Dan is killed. Tess’ father, Daddy 
Skinner, is arrested, charged with the crime which really was committed by 
Ben Letts. The only two persons whc> know the truth about Jordans death, 
are Ben Letts and Ezra Longman. Ezra, terrified by Ben, promises not to 
tell on condition that Ben stay away from Tess, with whom they both are in 
love. 

Graves tells Tess he knows her father is guilty. Tess drives him out of 
the house. In her despair she turns to God, assured by Fred Graves that if 
she will pray and read her Bible her faith will free Daddy Skinner. Daddy 
Skinner is convicted. 

Before he goes back to college Fred tells Tess that her father’s case will 
be appealed—and that he loves her. So Tess, her hope renewed and her 
faith transfigured by love, carries on. 

Dan Jordan’s death has meant more than loss of love to Teola Graves. 
In her father’s absence, Teola attempts to drown herself but is rescued by 
Tess—and her baby is born in Tess’ shanty home. She plays on Tess’ love 
for Fred and leaves the infant for Tess to care for, under pledge of secrecy. 

Teola takes milk to the baby till she becomes too ill to leave her home. 
Tess. in desperation, tries to steal milk from the Graves’ kitchen but is caught 
by Graves. She bears the whipping he gives her without a murmur, begging 
to be allowed to keep the milk but is forced to return to Teola’s baby empty- 
handed. 

Fred returns for the Christmas holidays. He goes to Tess* shanty home, 
finds the baby and accuses Tess of being the mother. Tess does not reveal 
the truth. Fred leaves in a fury of anger. 

Ben, who has been watching Tess’ shack, and maddened by jealousy, 
enters the cabin, determined that Tess shall belong to him. 

Ezra is found half-dead in the snow by Fred and confesses that Ben has 
tried to kill him because he threatened to tell Tess that it was Ben and not 
her father who shot Jordan. Fred follows Ben to Tess shack and arrives just 
in time to save Tess. Fred confronts Ben and tells of Ezra’s confession. In 
a furious fight Fred captures Ben, and Tess turns to him in gratitude but he 
spurns her. 

Tess takes Teola’s dying child to the church to be baptized. When 
Graves attempts to prevent the ceremony she performs it herself, finishing 
just as the child dies and Teola cries out in acknowledgement of her mother¬ 
hood. Tess passes out of the church, oblivious of Fred’s agony of contrition. 

Teola dies. Graves realizes that in her sacrifice for his daughter Tess 
had shown the true spirit of Christianity. 

Christmas Day Tess is happy with Daddy Skinner freed. Through the 
storm comes Graves and Fred to ask for Tess friendship and forgiveness and 
to give to Daddy Skinner a deed to the shack in which he lives. Tess is too 
generous to harbor ill-feeling and with her usual ability in overcoming ob¬ 
stacles she quickly finds the way to Fred’s embrace. 


You Have a New Public to Cater To 


The exhibitor booking this brand new Mary Pickford production 
of “Tess of the Storm Country” should never lose sight of the fact 
that a new generation of picture-goers has come into existence since 
the old and first made picture of the same title was made and shown 
and put on the shelf. Children who eight years ago were too little to 
go to picture shows are now among your best customers. While there 
was one movie theatre in your town eight years ago there are now sev¬ 
eral and millions upon millions of persons who never went to see a 
motion picture a few years ago now form the chief support of the 
thousands of new houses that have come into existence. This is due 
largely to the tremendous improvement in pictures, generally, and their 
manner of production, as well as to the marvellous growth of the in¬ 
dustry in general. 


Two Classes of Your Public 


Every exhibitor will .have two classes of people in his theatre terri¬ 
tory tt> sell this picture to—those who may THINK THEY HAVE 
SEEN IT and those who know they haven’t. 

Those who may think they have seen this “Tess of the Storm 
Country” must be convinced that they have not; must be convinced that 
this production is as much different from the old and now retired pic¬ 
ture as night is from day; that this new Mary Pickford production is so 
much greater and better in every respect than the first made picture as 
to beggar description and defy comparison. To those who know they 
haven’t seen this picture—all the exhibitor has to do with them is to 
sell Mary Pickford—Mary Pickford at her best in her best and great¬ 
est picture. 


Your Big Advertising Line 

The greatest cinema artiste in the world has taken one of the most 
famous of old-time screen classics and made .her own new version of the 
picture in which she made one of her greatest early successes. 

MARY PICKFORD AS TESS IN HER OWN BRAND NEW 
PRODUCTION OF “TESS OF THE STORM COUNTRY”—This 
is your BIG line. 

Start your advertising and publicity campaign as soon as you book 
this new production of a cinema favorite. Your campaign should 
be run so that it will make your public talk—talk about Mary Pickford, 
talk about the inimitable Tess, and make those of your patrons who 
saw the old picture, made eight years ago, wonder what this new pro¬ 
duction is like, and make them want to see it because it is so much 
greater and so much more beautiful than the first made picture. 

A New Generation of Millions 

A new generation of motion picture goers have come into the world 
since the original “Tess of the Storm Country” was made and its num¬ 
bers millions of persons. 

There are other millions also who have become motion picture fans 
in the last 'two and three years just because of the tremendously big 
improvements in photoplay production—people who formerly laughed 
and scoffed at “movies” as something beneath their notice. These 
millions have never seen the old “Tess of the Storm Country” and to 
them exhibitor have only to sell Mary Pickford and her newest, great¬ 
est photoplay. 

Window Displays 

With the 11x14 and 22x28 display cards and the black and white 
stills the exhibitor has a mighty strong argument with which to go to 
the business men of fiis city and put over one of the biggest window 
display exploitation stunts that ever has been put over for any picture. 
These cards are beautifully colored and are of a nature that makes 
them stand out as absolute ornaments in any window displaying any 
kind of merchandise. 


















Let Everybody Know This Is a Brand New Picture 


Tell every man, woman and child in your whole theatre territory that this picture is a brand new produc¬ 
tion—made by Mary Pickford’s own company. Tell them that it is a new oroduction for a new nublic. Tell them 
that it has just recently been completed. Tell them that it is the re-creation of a masterpiece in which Miss Pickford 
made one of her earliest and greatest screen triumphs. 

Don’t take any chances on this phase of your campaign. Don’t let one person have the chance to say “I 
saw Tess of the Storm Country’ years ago.” 

Below is the copy on a series of “reader” advertisements used in the New York city newspapers at the 
time this brand new “Tess of the Storm Country” was given its world’s premiere at the Mark Strand theatre. These 
were run at a cost of many thousands of dollars that the entire New York public might know this feature is a brand 
new one, and also to help YOU in YOUR campaign when you show the picture—for advertising of this kind in 
New York has a tremendously wide reach 


THE CROWNING ACHIEVEMENT OF MARY PICKFORD’S 
CAREER—her own new production of “Tess of the Storm Country.” 
A brand new picture. Coming to the Strand Theatre, Sunday, Nov. 12. 

The first showing anywhere of THE CROWNING ACHIEVE¬ 
MENT OF MARY PICKFORD’S CAREER—Her just completed 
production of that famous classic, “Tess of the Storm Country.” 
Coming to the Strand Theatre, Sunday, Nov. 12. 

Mary Pickford's entirely new production of “Tess of the 
Storm Country,” THE CROWNING ACHIEVEMENT OF HER 
CAREER, coming to the Strand Theatre Sunday, Nov. 12. The first 
showing in this territory. 

You haven’t seen THIS picture—THE CROWNING ACHIEVE¬ 
MENT OF MARY PICKFORD’S CAREER—Her own brand new 
production of “Tess of the Storm Country.” Coming to the Strand 
Theatre, Sunday, Nov. 12. 


A modern re-creation of an emotional masterpiece—Mary Pickford’s 
just completed “Tess of the Storm Country” produced under TO¬ 
DAY'S vast improvements in photoplay-making. THE CROWNING 
ACHIEVEMENT OF MISS PICKFORD’S CAREER. Coming to 
the Strand Theatre, Sunday, Nov. 12. 


Mary Pickford for the second time in her life has made her famous 
“Tess of the Storm Country”—re-made it, NOT re-issued it—the most 
appealing story she ever had, and the most successful. A brand new 
production and THE CROWNING ACHIEVEMENT OF MISS 
PICKFORD’S CAREER. Coming to the Strand Theatre, Sunday, 
Nov. 12. 


Every priceless situation and scene acted over again—with greater 
artistry—with advanced and improved technical accessories—a brand 
new “Tess of the Storm Country” by Mary Pickford for a brand 
new public. THE CROWNING ACHIEVEMENT OF MARY PICK¬ 
FORD’S CAREER. Coming to the Strand Theatre, Sunday, Nov. 12. 


A brand new picture for a brand new public—THE CROWNING 
ACHIEVEMENT OF MARY PICKFORD’S CAREER—Her just 
completed production of that famous photoplay classic, “Tess of the 
Storm Country,” coming to the Strand Theatre, Sunday, Nov. 12. 

As new as it is beautiful; As beautiful as it is famous—Mary Pick¬ 
ford’s just completed “Tess of the Storm Country.” Her own interpre¬ 
tation—her own production. THE CROWNING ACHIEVEMENT 
OF MARY PICKFORD’S CAREER. Coming to the Strand Theatre, 
Sunday, Nov. 12 _ 

As new as tomorrow's sunrise! Mary Pickford’s own, entirely new 
production of “Tess of the Storm Country,” that famous classic in 
which she scored one of her greatest early screen triumphs. THE 
CROWNING ACHIEVEMENT OF MARY PICKFORD’S 
CAREER. Coming to the Strand Theatre, Sunday, Nov. 12. 

As new as it famous! As famous as the Ages! Mary Pickford’s 
personal and brand new production of “Tess of the Storm Coun¬ 
try,” just finished. THE CROWNING ACHIEVEMENT OF MARY 
PICKFORD’S CAREER. Coming to the Strand Theatre, Sunday, 
Nov. 12. __ 

As new as the day to come! Mary Pickford’s just completed pro¬ 
duction of “Tess of the Storm Country.” Recently made for a public 
of to-day. THE CROWNING ACHIEVEMENT OF MARY PICK¬ 
FORD’S CAREER. Coming to the Strand Theatre, Sunday, Nov. 12. 

As new as the joys of to-day! The recently completed Mary 
Pickford production of “Tess of the Storm Country.” A brand new 
picture for brand new generations. THE CROWNING ACHIEVE¬ 
MENT OF MARY PICKFORD’S CAREER. Coming to the Strand 
Theatre, Sunday, Nov. 12. 


In its crude form of eight years ago Mary Pickford’s “Tess of the 
Storm Country” was shown oftener than any other photoplay on record. 
Now Miss Pickford has completed it anew—the first time a screen star 
has ever so improved an early success. THE CROWNING ACHIEVE¬ 
MENT OF MARY PICKFORD’S CAREER. A new production. 
Coming to the Strand Theatre, Sunday, Nov. 12. 

A flawless photoplay in a new and flawless setting—Mary Pick¬ 
ford’s recently completed production of “Tess of the Storm Country.” 
Not a re-issue, but THE CROWNING ACHIEVEMENT OF MARY 
PICKFORD’S CAREER. Coming to the Strand Theatre, Sunday, 
Nov. 12. 

“America’s Sweetheart” at her sweetest and best in a brand new 
and tremendously improved production of “Tess of the Storm 
Country.” THE CROWNING ACHIEVEMENT OF MARY 
PICKFORD’S CAREER. Coming to the Strand Theatre, Sunday, 
Nov. 12. 


Mary Pickford as a girl again—as the lovable Tess who has brought 
glad tears and joyous smiles to millions—in her own and brand new 
“Tess of the Storm Country.” THE CROWNING ACHIEVEMENT 
OF MARY PICKFORD’S CAREER. Coming to the Strand Theatre, 
Sunday, Nov. 12. 

A brand new production of a world-loved picture—Mary Pickford’s 
very own version of “Tess of the Storm Country,” but recently com¬ 
pleted. THE CROWNING ACHIEVEMENT OF MARY PICK¬ 
FORD’S CAREER. Coming to the Strand Theatre, Sunday, Nov. 12. 


A mark of photoplay progress—Mary Pickford’s brand new “Tess 
of the Storm Country”—acted and photographed for a brand new 
public, and with all its beauty intensified. THE CROWNING 
ACHIEVEMENT OF MARY PICKFORD’S CAREER. Coming to 
the Strand Theatre, Sunday, Nov. 12. 

A completely new, recently finished production of the picture that 
established Mary Pickford as “The World’s Sweetheart”—her “Tess 
of the Storm Country.” THE CROWNING ACHIEVEMENT OF 
MISS PICKFORD’S CAREER. Coming to the Strand Theatre, 

Sunday, Nov. 12. _ 

Everybody who saw Mary Pickford in the old “Tess of the Storm 
Country” is waiting to laugh and to weep with her in her own and en¬ 
tirely new interpretation of the sweet old story in her recently com¬ 
pleted production. THE CROWNING ACHIEVEMENT OF MARY 
PICKFORD’S CAREER. Coming to the Strand Theatre, Sunday, 

Nov. 12. __ 

“Tess of the Storm Country”—a novel and significant stroke of 
genius—Mary Pickford’s entirely new picturization of the great story 
that years ago lifted her to dizzy heights of fame. THE CROWN¬ 
ING ACHIEVEMENT OF MARY PICKFORD’S CAREER. Com¬ 
ing to the Strand Theatre, Sunday, Nov. 12. 


A notable and just completed restoration in a brand new production 
of Mary Pickford’s most lovable characterization—“Tess of the Storm 
Country.” A modern picture. THE CROWNING ACHIEVEMENT 
OF MARY PICKFORD’S CAREER. Coming to the Strand The¬ 
atre, Sunday, Nov. 12. 


Mary Pickford with her famous curls in her own new version of 
her greatest early screen triumph, “Tess of the Storm Country,” just 
completed. A new picture for a new public. THE CROWNING 
ACHIEVEMENT OF MARY PICKFORD’S CAREER. Coming to 
the Strand Theatre, Sunday, Nov. 12. 


A picture so gripping that it hurts—Mary Pickford’s new produc¬ 
tion of “Tess of the Storm Country” for a new public. THE CROWN¬ 
ING ACHIEVEMENT OF MARY PICKFORD’S CAREER Com¬ 
ing to the Strand Theatre, Sunday, Nov. 12. 

A picture so superb that it awes—Mary Pickford’s own new pro¬ 
duction of the famous “Tess of the Storm Country.” A new picture 
THE CROWNING ACHIEVEMENT OF 
S* A ? Y S^KFORD’S CAREER. Coming to the Strand Theatre, 
Sunday, Nov. 12. 


THE CROWNING ACHIEVEMENT OF MARY PICK¬ 
FORD’S CAREER—Her NEW “Tess of the Storm Country”—Not 
a re-issue—The old classic filmed anew under modem conditions in 
photography, direction and artistry. Coming to the Strand Theatre 
Sunday, Nov. 12. 


The beautiful Mary Pickford more beautiful than ever A new 
Tess m a brand new “Tess of the Storm Country.” Not a re-vamped 
picture, but a new production. THE CROWNING ACHIEVEMENT 
OF MARY PICKFORD’S CAREER. Coming to the grand Theatre, 
Sunday, Nov. 12. ’ 
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Border Designs and Single Column Ad Attractors 

Have Big Drawing Power; Make Cuts From These 


No Cuts or Mats on these designs—Make your own Cuts. 


Every exhibitor uses single column space some time or other 
in his advertising campaign on a picture. Generally they are 
set up by the newspaper itself. When they are, you get the 
same type as the other fellow, your opposition. These single 
column artists’ drawings will give your announcement a dis¬ 
tinction and will stand like none other on any type-set page. 
Have your engraver insert your theatre announcement in the 


place allotted in each drawing, have him make a cut of it, and 
watch the result. Attractive heralds or dodgers can be printed 
by the job printer of your town by simply taking any of the 
many artists’ drawings and have him make a cut of your selec¬ 
tion, the size you desire and have imprinted in the space 
allotted a few lines of copy, suggestions for which you will also 
find in another folder. 


Space for theatre name. 
























One Column Designs and Borders Make Your Ads Look 
Different From Others; Have Your Own Cuts Made 


Every community has its individuality. Every manager knows 
his own people best. The live-wire exhibitor plans con¬ 
structive advertising campaigns, some extending two or three 
weeks prior to the opening of the production. They want to 
make their own layouts, following in most instances, however, 
the prepared advertising suggested. Instead of one, two and 
three-column space, they use four, five, six and seven-column 


advertisements. And those who do this find our artists* draw¬ 
ings are a highly successful substitute for the costly art work 
they would be compelled to obtain for their purposes was it 
not issued in this folder. Every suggestion on every former pro¬ 
duction has been used, and used often, and, moreover, in cam¬ 
paigns that proved remarkably successful from a box-office 
standpoint. 



_ MARY 

PlCKFORD 

Oess of the 
Stontn Country 


Space for theatre name. 



No Cuts or Mats on these designs—Make your own Cuts. 



















Letter Copy, Program Readers and Catch-Lines 


Catch-Lines for Program or Ad Use 


Letter for Mailing List 


YOUR favorite star in YOUR favorite picture. 

The crowning achievement of Mary Pickford’s career. 

The re-creation of a masterpiece. 

A brand new production of a world-loved picture. 

The World’s Sweetheart” in a brand new reproduction of 
a world classic the whole world loves. 

The beautiful Mary Pickford more beautiful than ever; a new Tess 
in a brand new “Tess of the Storm Country.” 

“America’s Sweetheart” at her sweetest and best in a brand new 
and tremendously improved “Tess of the Storm Country.” 

Mary Pickford with her famous curls in her own new version of her 
greatest early screen triumph, “Tess of the Storm Country.” 


Mary Pickford as a girl again—as the lovable Tess who has brought 
glad tears and joyous smiles to millions. 

Mary Pickford as the quaint and lovable Tess—in rags and tatters 
and rubber boots, but always smiling her impish child smile, always 
tossing her golden curls. 

A flawless photoplay in a new and flawless setting. 

A 100 per cent, new production of a famous screen classic in which 
Mary Pickford made her early cinema screen triumph. 

As a great diamond glitters in a new mounting, so does this photo¬ 
play gem stand supreme in the new setting given it by the peerless 
Mary Pickford. * V 

A superb gem in an entirely new setting. 

A picture so much greater than the original as to defy comparison 
and beggar description. 

A brand new Tess for the grown-ups and the children, for every 
man and every woman. 

A picture that fascinates by its simplicity; captivates by its beauty; 
enthralls by its countless marvels. 

The beautiful Mary Pickford with the sunny curls and tawdry 
taters, the roguish smile, quaint impudence and splendid faith of the 
inimitable Tess. 

A picture so gripping that it hurts; so superb that it awes; so mar¬ 
vellous that it leaves one breathless. 


Letter for School Heads 

Here is copy for a letter to principals and school heads for those 
exhibitors who want to invite public and private school teachers to 
attend a performance of “Tess of the Storm Country”: 

Dear Principal—Mary Pickford, through the management of the 

..Theatre, asks you to see her newest and most 

endearing photoplay, her own brand new recently completed 
production of.“Tess of the Storm Country,” that famous cinema 
classic, in which Miss Pickford scored one of her most notable 
earlier screen triumphs. 

Because there has been so insistent a demand on the part of the 
public for this motion picture classic, Miss Pickford recently has 
completed an entirely new reproduction for the benefit of those 
millions of children who have begun to grow up since the worn- 
out prints of the old “Tess of the Storm Country” were retired, 
as well as for the benefit of those other millions who have become 
devotees of the photoplay with the improvements in their making. 
This invitation goes to you because of Miss Pickford’s wish that 
all school teachers view this film as her guests. Since the premier 
of the new version of “Tess of the Storm Country” in New York 
City many thousand educators in all sections of the country have 
enjoyed the privilege now extended to you. 

Today the inspiration and the lesson of this famous screen classic 
that entertained and improved the last generation is revived a 
hundred fold because of the vast improvements in the new pro¬ 
duction over the original. The new “Tess of the Storm 
Country” is so much greater than the old as to defy comparison 
and beggar description. 

It is our belief that Miss Pickford is furthering your own sterling 
work of teaching devotion to home ties, self-sacrifice, and gener¬ 
ous impulse and her wholly new version of “Tess of the Storm 
Country” will convince you of the correctness of such belief. 

The teachers of your school will be admitted to the theatre on 
(day of week), (date of month) by presentation of card from 
their principal identifying them. 

Very cordially, 

(Signature) 

The Blank Theatre. 


Herewith is copy for your mailing list. This letter should be sent 
to the membership of all women’s olub, all organizations having a mem¬ 
bership of women, welfare -workers, church organization leaders, and 
other women who occupy positions of prominence in your city, either 
socially, or otherwise: 

Dear Madam—Your interest in the rare merit of better things 
prompts this letter. By special arrangement the management of 

the . Theatre has been fortunate enough 

to obtain for early presentation Mary Pickford’s brand new 1922 
reproduction of that famous motion picture classic, “Tess of the 
Storm Country.” 

As you no doubt are aware, Miss Pickford everywhere is known 
as “The World’s Sweetheart.” She is the Spirit of Sunshine, the 
Imp of Good Fun, the cinema artiste who ever lifts the shadows 
and makes life more worth while. On the motion picture screen 
Miss Pickford has cheered multitudes, for her’s is the great gift 
of happiness. 

Beginning next . at the . Theatre 

you may see Miss Pickford in the crowning achievement of her 
career, her recently completed and wholly new production of 
“Tess of the Storm Country”—a flawless photoplay gem in a new 
and flawless setting. As a great diamond glitters in a new mount¬ 
ing, so does this screen gem stand out supreme in the new setting 
given it by this peerless artiste. 

We feel this photoplay is worth this message to you—to your 
family and your friends. This picture is so much greater than the 
original made eight years ago as to beggar description and defy 
comparison. 

It is a picture that fascinates by its simplicity, captivates by its 
beauty, enthralls by its countless marvels; a picture so gripping 
that it hurts, so superb that it awes, so marvellous that it leaves 
one breathless. It beckons you with its deeply human story and 
its matchless art. 

Cordially, 

(Signature) 

The Blank Theatre. 


Reader for Program Use 

Just about the rarest of rare treats is in store for the patrons of 

the ••-•••...Theatre.when the management will present 

!? ex t • ..■.'•••;.Mary Pickford, known everywhere as “The 

.Vorld s Sweetheart” in her brand new and recently completed pro¬ 
duction of her famous early cinema triumph, “Tess of the Storm 
Country.” 

It recalled by many that it was in the original production 

of Tess of the Storm Country” made eight years ago that Miss Pick- 
ford scored one of her early screen successes—a triumph which in an 
incredibly short time lifted her to the very topmost position in public 
approval and fan affection, a position she has held without opposition 
ever since. 

The prints of the old picture became so worn long ago that it was 
no longer possible to show this picture. In the last year or two there 
has been an insistent public demand for “Tess of the Storm Country,” 
and Miss Pickford felt she owed it to her millions of admirers to make 
for thern an entirely new production—a brand new “Tess of the Storm 
Country, made under the tremendously improved conditions in photo¬ 
play-making that have come into the industry in the last few years. 

This new “Tess of the Storm Country” must not be thought of as 
a “re-issue” or a revival or a rebuilt picture. It is a 100 per cent, new 
picture only recently completed by Miss Pickford at her Hollywood 
studio; is much longer than the original picture, shows remarkable 
improvements in every way, and the great advancements in photoplay 
production methods have enabled Miss Pickford to present a marvel¬ 
lously beautiful picture—so much greater and so much more beautiful 
than the original as to defy comparison and beggar description. 

For this new “Tess of the Storm Country” Miss Pickford assem¬ 
bled a cast of exceptional ability. Lloyd Hughes, who plays the leading 
male role which the late Harold Lockwood created in the original ver¬ 
sion, gives an excellent performance, while Gloria Hope, in the role of 
Teola Graves, wins much sympathy. Jean Hersholt, as a fisherman 
with villainous purposes, gives plenty of dramatic thrills. Others in the 
cast are Forrest Robinson, David Torrence, Gus Saville, Danny Hoy 
Robert Russell and Mme. de Bodamere. John S. Robertson was the 
director, and Charles Rosher the photographer. 

The story of “Tess of the Storm Country” is one of the most ap¬ 
pealing ever written. It has to do with Tessibel Skinner, daughter of 
an impoverished fisherman, who lives in a “squatter” village against 
the wishes of the wealthy man who owns the land. Exciting conflict 
follows the owner’s efforts to evict the “squatters” and difficulties be¬ 
come multiplied when his son falls in love with Tess, and when about 
the same time, his daughter becomes entangled in a misguided love 
affair. How Tess saves this girl through self-sacrifice, and how she 
manages through the terrible trials of her own father being falsely 
accused of murder, constitute the basis of the drama. There is plenty 
of love interest, and, of course, the inimitable Mary Pickford brings 
many a laugh as well as many a glad tear. 

In short, this entirely new “Tess of the Storm Country” is a per¬ 
fect blend of the tear-and-smile photoplay, and it is based on such an 
engrossing theme that it is certain to live through the future as the in¬ 
comparable Mary Pickford’s greatest screen effort—the crowning 
achievement of Mary Pickford’s career. 5 










Various Ways of Reaching the Children 


Balloon Exploitation for Children 

While “Tess of the Storm Country” is not merely a picture for 
children, Mary Pickford always have a tremendously big appeal for the 
youngsters and in none of iber more recent productions is this appeal 
to children stronger than in this picture. Hence, it is up to the exhib¬ 
itor to get to the boys and girls of his town and let them know what 
he has in store for them. 

As every exhibitor knows well the appeal of the small balloons to 
children is big, so big that ninety-nine of every hundred youngsters 
will drop everything else to get hold of a toy balloon. There are a num¬ 
ber of manufacturing firms that make these toy balloons for strictly 
advertising purposes, and their business has developed enormously in 
the last few years. All sorts of manufacturers have adopted the toy 
balloon as an advertising medium—sellers of coffee and groceries; 
bakers advertising bread; shoe dealers; hosiery makers; ice cream and 
candy makers, and they all testify as to the success of this balloon as 
an advertising medium. 

If the toy balloon works so well in selling foodstuffSj it certainly 
will work equally well in selling (this picture to the exhibitors’s public. 
A few hundred of these little rubber balloons, easiLy and quickly in¬ 
flated, will cost but little and will start a lot of excitement among the 
youngsters and get everybody talking about “Tess of .the Storm Coun¬ 
try.” The exhibitor can have printed on them whatever he wants— 
presumably the name of the star, picture, theatre and play date. 

For the information of exhibitors small balloons of the type needed 
for this kind of picture exploitation are manufactured by the firm of 
Richard D. Bakrow & Son, Bakrow Building, Louisville, Ky. They 
advertise that they will furnish these balloons, printed on one side, 
round in shape and inflating to seventeen inches in circumference, for 
SI 1.10 a thousand. If printing on both sides is wanted the price per 
thousand goes up $2.25 a thousand. This firm makes these balloons in 
almost all sizes and shapes. A few dollars’ worth of toy balloons cer¬ 
tainly will get every youngster in any ordinary sized city interested in 
Mary Pickford and “Tess of the Storm Country.” 


Bicycle Exploitation 

Exhibitors who play “Tess of ;the Storm Country” undoubtedly 
will be able to put over a mutually beneficial tie-up with one of their 
leading stores, or with a chain of stores if there is a chain-store system 
in their cities, by which the production, as well as the merchant’s goods 
can be advertised on cardboard discs to be attached to bicycles of chil¬ 
dren in families served by the particular firm. 

This plan has been worked out with excellent results in other lines 
and should be readily and easily applied to motion pictures—especially 
such a feature as this new Mary Pidkford production. Lettering sim¬ 
ilar to the following can be printed on each side of the disc, which 
should be large enough to fit rather snugly inside the bicycle frame: 

“Buy at the. store and see Mary 

Pickford in ‘Tess of the Storm Country’ at the. 

Theatre next . Fasten this to your 

bicycle.” 

Exploitation of this type will prove of special value in cities where 
the picture will be shown for a week or ten days or more. Arrange¬ 
ments for the campaign should be worked out with the general man¬ 
ager or the advertising manager of the business house, and distribu¬ 
tion may be made direct from the store to the home through the store’s 
delivery system, the idea being to get one cardboard disc out with 
each order delivered. The only expense to the exhibitor will be the cost 
of supplying and printing the cardboards. 


Another Tie-Up to Get Children 

Heres’ another plan for getting to the children of your town. Have 
a placard printed, about eight by ten inches, announcing “Tess of the 
Storm Country” and have this displayed in the windows of stationery 
and book stores and lunchrooms in the immediate vicinity of your pub¬ 
lic schools. This placard should be surrounded by black and white 
stills from ithe picture or the beautiful eleven by fourteen colored dis¬ 
play cards issued with the production. A pair of tickets to the propri¬ 
etor usually is all that is needed to gain consent for this play. Your 
placard can read something like this: 

Every Child Wants to See 
MARY PICKFORD 
in her 

Newest and Most Endearing Picture 
“TESS OF THE STORM COUNTRY” 

Now Playing at the 
Blank Theatre 

This or a similar display may be used to advantage at any place 
where children may gather. 

Exceptional Lithograph Paper 

The posters made for “Tess of the Storm Country”'were designed 
with the idea of bringing out all the melodrama and thrilling action 
possible from the story of the photoplay. They also show Mary Pick¬ 
ford as a girl again with her wonderful, audience-drawing curls and her 
never-to-be-forgotten smile. Orders for this paper should be generous 
and every exhibitor should plaster his entire territory with these posters. 
Use them wherever you can get the space. They tell the story and 
they 11 sell the picture to your people. 


Essay Contest for Children 

Tie-up with one of your local newspaper and put over an essay 
contest on “Why I Like Mary Pickford” among the children of your 
town, especially playing for the youngsters in the public schools. This 
will bring you a lot of publicity through the newspaper handling the 
campaign for you, and won’t cost you a whole lot of money, for the 
prizes to be offered need not be expensive. This campaign should be 
planned to start a week or ten days prior to the play date, and should 
carry the announcement that the names of winners will be made public 
and prizes awarded from the stage of the theatre or an evening after 
the picture opens. 


Make a Strong Play for School Children 

Nearly every child of school age has heard of “Tess of the Storm 
Country.” No motion picture star in the world makes the appeal to 
children that Mary Pickford does. Here the exhibitor has the greatest 
star in her greatest picture, and that picture one that appeals to chil¬ 
dren. Get the school teachers interested and get them talking about 
the picture, and you’ve made a big step toward reaching the children. 
Get the parents interested and you will have finished the job of getting 
the children. 


Help the Teachers Help You 


The teaching force in your public schools is one of your strongest 
allies. Teachers talk among themselves; talk to their pupils; talk to 
the parents, and with mighty few exceptions their talk is listened to 
and carries a lot of weight. Their position in the schools give them a 
standing in the community that is hard to beat. 

The exhibitor should give public school teachers a chance to see 
this picture as his guests at the earliest opportunity; if possible the 
leaders should be given a preview. This could be arranged at very small 
expense and could be fixed to fit in with teaching hours. An attempt 
should be made to induce some of the teachers to write their opinions 
of the picture. The best of these will be found of value for advertising 
and exploitation purposes. There is news publicity in your invitations 
to the teachers to see the picture as your guests; another story when 
they do see it, and still another in their general expressions of opinion. 
You can take the best of the letters they write giving their views and 
put them up in your lobby with this caption: 


“THIS IS WHAT SCHOOL 
OF THE STORM COUNTRY.” 


TEACHERS THINK OF “TESS 


In this folder will be found copy for a letter to the principals of 
your schools extending Miss Pickford’s invitation for the teachers to 
see this picture. 


Your Lobby Display 

Never have there been more beautiful lobby display cards than 
those issued with this production. And they are just as strong in their 
attention-attracting qualities as they are in beauty. They show all the 
high-light scenes of the picture and also tie up in every way with the 
lithograph paper. There are eleven by fourteen cards and also twenty- 
two by twenty-eights. 

These cards, together with judicious use of the one, three and six 
sheet posters, will enable exhibitors to lay a foundation for a most at¬ 
tractive lobby display. Don’t try to see how many posters or cards 
you can use and don’t litter your lobby, but study your material and 
see how attractive and how strong in attention-attracting you can make 
the display. 

While the posters are exceedingly attractive in themselves they 
often can be made more so by turning them into cut-outs, or by mount¬ 
ing them on cardboard and placing them in suitable frames. All the 
posters were designed, also, with the idea of their being made into 
cut-outs. Look them over and take your choice. 


Squatter Shanty for the Lobby 

At small expense and by the use of compo board or beaver, board 
exhibitors can have erected in their lobbies a squatter shanty similar 
to those in the picture in which Tess and her fisher-folk friends lived. 
These shanties as shown in the picture are picturesque in’ the extreme 
and reproductions of any of them will stand out strong in the lobby 
as one of the very biggest of attention-attractors. This shanty can 
even be built up around the ticket booth and tickets sold through the 
door or one of the windows. Black and whi.te stills that are issued to 
exhibitors with the picture can be studied for an idea as to the design 
for the shanty. 







Specially Designed Name Plates for Exhibitors 

Who Want Their Newspaper Ads to be Different 




No Cats or Mats on these designs—Make your own Cuts. 
































Newspaper Stories 

For a two, three or four weeks* publicity campaign on this Mary Pickford production. This 
folder contains proper billing and credits; cast and synopsis; advance announcement 
stories; during run stories; special features available suitable for this particular produc¬ 
tion, sketches of star and chief players; with an abundance of short news items. 


MARY PICKFORD 

in 

“Tess of the Storm Country” 

From the novel by Grace Miller White and its dramatization by Rupert Hughes; by arrange¬ 
ment with Adolph Zukor; direction by John S. Robertson; photography by 
Charles Rosher 


Released by United Artists Corporation 


KEEP THIS FOLDER—-STUDY THIS MATERIAL 

DO NOT THROW THIS FOLDER AWAY. Study these newspaper stories carefully and 
select those best fitted for your particular community and the newspapers in your terri¬ 
tory. Take them to the city editor or the motion picture editor. In another folder you 
will find a large assortment of star and production cuts to illustrate this news matter. 
The cuts are sold at cost. Mats of same are free. USE THEM LIBERALLY. 

Publicity stories about Mary Pickford and her new photoplays are not hard to land. Most 
editors will jump at the chance to get them. Mary Pickford is news almost any time. 

For your convenience these press stories have been so prepared that they can be handled by 
theatre manager, publicity man or newspaper editor, with the greatest despatch and in 
the simplest manner. Both theatre man and editor can see at a glance just what point 
each story brings out. 

These stories have been written so that any of them—with one or specially indicated excep¬ 
tions—can be used at any time—in advance of the first showing or during the run. In 
sending them out it is necessary only to clip them from this folder, fill in the theatre 
name and play date where indicated and then let them go to city editor or motion pic¬ 
ture editor. 

Be sure to let us know ALL ABOUT THE SUCCESS OF YOUR CAMPAIGN. 









Advance Stories With Cast and Synopsis 


CAST AND SYNOPSIS 
fop 

MARY PICKFORD 

1b 

“TESS OF THE STORM COUNTRY” 

From the Novel by Grace Miller White and Its Dramatization by Rupert 
Hughes; by Arrangement with Adolph ZuJkor; Direction by John 
S. Robertson; Photography by Charles Rosher. 

Released by United Artists Corporation. 

THE CAST 

Tessibel Skinner.Mary Plckford 

Frederick Graves.Lloyd Hughes 

Teola Graves.Gloria Hope 

Elias Graves.David Torrence 

Daddy Skinner.Forrest Robinson 

Ben Letts.Jean Hersholt 

Ezra Longman.Danny Hoy 

Dan Jordan.Robert Russell 

Old Man Longman.. Saville 

Mrs. Longman.Mme. de Bodamere 

m . SYNOPSIS 

Tessibel Skinner lives with her father in the “squatter” village, a 
small cluster of shanties on the shore of a lake. The “squatters" are 
her people and she fights for them when Frederick Graves, Sr., whose 
mansion tops the hill, tries to evict them as a nuisance. Graves’ son, 
Fred home from college, is not in sympathy with his father for Tess, 
“ B V t u i of ^Sged and dirty clothes, captivates him when, single-handed, 
she fights the game wardens sent by Graves, Sr., to burn the nets that 
bring these poor fisherfolk their livelihood. 

The squatters go fishing with a net which Tess has saved from the 
wardens. Dan Jordan, a young lawyer who wishes to marry Graves’ 
daughter, Teola, leads the wardens against them. In the skirmish Dan 
is killed. Tess’ father, Daddy Skinner, is arrested charged with the 
crime which really was committed by Ben Letts. The only two persons 
who know the truth about Jordan’s death are Ben Letts and Ezra 
Longman. Ezra, terrified by Ben, promises not to tell on condition that 
Ben stay away from Tess, with whom they both are in love. 

In a strong scene Graves tells Tess he knows her father is guilty and 
declares he will bring him to justice. Tess, in a burst of anger, drives 
him out of the house. In her despair she turns to God, assured by Fred 
Graves that if she will pray and read her Bible her faith will free Daddy 
Skinner. Daddy Skinner is convicted by Graves’ evidence and Tess is 
torn from him. 

Before he goes back to college Fred goes to tell Tess that her father’s 
case will be appealed—and that he loves her. So Tess. her hope renewed 
and her faith transfigured by love, carries on. 

. Dan Jordan’s death has meant more than the loss of love to Teola 
Graves, for it has brought certain disgrace. In her father’s absence 
Teola attempts to drown herself but is rescued by Tess—and her baby 
Is born in Tess’ shanty home. Too weak to face her responsibility she 
plays on Tess’ love for Fred and leaves the infant for Tess to care for. 
under pledge of secrecy. ’ 

Teola takes milk to the baby till she becomes too ill to leave her 
home. Tess, in desperation, tries to steal milk from the Graves kitchen. 
Bhe is caught by Graves who feels that not only has she incited the 
squatters ’ to oppose him but has taken his son away from him. Tess 
bears the whipping he gives her without a murmur, begging to be 
allowed to keep the milk. In self-righteous anger Graves spills it on 
the floor and Tess is forced to return to Teola’s baby empty-handed 
The next day Fred returns for the Christmas holidays. He goes to 
Tess’ shanty home, finds the baby there and accuses Tess of being the 
waif’s mother. Tess keeps her promise to Teola and does not reveal 
the truth. Fred leaves her in a fury of anger and scorn. 

Ben, who has been watching Tess’ shack, and maddened by jealousy 
enters the cabin, determined that Tess shall belong to him. 

Ezra is found half-dead in the snow by- Fred and confesses that Ben 
has tried to kill him because he threatened to tell Tess that it was Ben 
and not her father who shot Jordan. Fred follows Ben to Tess’ shack 
and arrives just in time to save Tess from him. Fred confronts Ben and 
tells Tess of Ezra’s confession. In a furious fight Fred captures Ben 
and Tess turns to him in her gratitude but he spurns her coldly ’ 
Tess takes Teola’s dying child to the church to be baptized. When 
Graves attempts to prevent the ceremony she performs it herself finish¬ 
ing the baptism just as the child dies and Teola cries out in acknowl¬ 
edgement of her motherhood. Tess, her work finished, passes out of the 
church, oblivious even of Fred’s agony of contrition, for she cannot for¬ 
give him. 

Teola dies. Graves realizes that in her sacrifice for his daughter 
Tess had shown the true spirit of Christianity, while he has manifested a 
bigoted self-righteousness. He is overcome with remorse and shame 
Christmas day Tess is happy with Daddy Skinner freed, yet there is a 
sadness which she cannot conceal in the thought that she has lost Fred 
forever. But through the storm comes Graves and Fred to ask for Teas’ 
friendship and forgiveness and to give to Daddy Skinner a deed to the 
shack in which he lives. Fred does not dare to hope that Tess will ever 
feel the same toward him again, but Tess is too generous to harbor ill- 
feeling and with her usual ability in overcoming obstacles she auicklv 
finds the way to Fred’s embrace. M * 


PICTURE FANS HAVE 
GREAT TREAT COMING 

Mary Pickford’s New Version of 
"Tess of the Storm Country” 
Booked Here 

Devotees to the cinema art are go¬ 
ing to have the opportunity of seeing 
“Tess of the Storm Country” again 
and therein lies a tale of more than 
passing interest. 

In the first place, this was the pic¬ 
ture in which Mary Pickford scored 
one of those earlier big screen tri¬ 
umphs, which insured her immortal 
fame and inspired the populace of the 
whole country to proclaim her 
“America’s Sweetheart.” That was 
^jfiust eight years ago, for this epochal 
photoplay had its inning in 1914. 

Now, in this 1922, in her new “Tess 
of the Storm Country,” a United 

Artists’ release, coming to The. 

. Theatre next ., 

Mary Pickford will be seen for a 
second time as Tess in an elaborated 
version of Grace Miller White’s cele¬ 
brated story. The “Queen of the 
Screen” re-created this lovable char¬ 
acter before the camera at the Pick- 
ford-Fairbanks studio at Hollywood 
and this notable revival is now being 
presented internationally. 

Although this particular story 
served to carry Miss Pickford to the 
foremost ranks of favorites among 
photoplayers, she had earned her 
rights to real stardom before its pre¬ 
sentation. In fact, she attracted wide 
attention when she made her debut 
on the speaking stage at the age of 
five years. Her first role was that of 
a boy, Little Ted, and she did this 
so well that at the age of eight she 
went on the road in “The Little Red 
School House” and a year later#was 
starred in “The Fatal Wedding,” in 
which she played the part of Jessie, 
the little mother. Not long after¬ 
ward she won the honor of originat¬ 
ing the part of Betty Warren in “The 
Warrens of Virginia,” a David 
Belasco proauction, which was this 
star’s first play on New York’s 
Broadway. 

After completing her contract with 
Mr. Belasco the lure of the movies 

« ained an upper hand, and, under the 
irection of David Wark Griffith, 
she made her first appearance on the 
screen, becoming a prime favorite 
from the inception. Her initial 
salary was $40 a week, but she was 
receiving $2,000 a week very soon 
afterward and, ever since she has 
been climbing steadily until today 
she is paid $10,000 a week. 

During the last year Miss Pick¬ 
ford has received thousands of re¬ 
quests from admirers to re-enact the 
beloved character of Tess and she 
has acceded to the wishes of her 
followers, being further actuated by 
a desire to improve upon her artistic 
achievement to such an extent as to 
make the characterization live. 

The version of 1914 was in five 
reels and it was played until all the 
“prints” were worn out. Now, with 
the improvements made in the film- 
making industry, it will be possible to 
preserve the new conception so that 
it may entertain generations of the 
distant future. 


MARY PICKFORD IN 
NEW-OLD PHOTOPLAY 

Presents Her Own 1922 Version 
of “Tess of the Storm 
Country” 


The greatest of importance attaches 
to the' announcement of the forth¬ 
coming showing in this city of Mary 
Pickford’s notable 1922 production of 
“Tess of the Storm Country,” which 
is announced as the feature attrac¬ 
tion next . at the . 

Theatre. This screen event marks a 
vital epoch in phoioplay history in¬ 
asmuch as it is the first instance in 
which a great star has resurrected 
from the past the picture which won 
her a permanent place in the photo¬ 
play hall of fame and produced it for 
a second time on an elaborated scale, 
taking advantage of all the progress 
the film-making industry has made in 
the intervening years. 

It was just eight years ago that 
Miss Pickford portrayed the lovable 
character of Tess before the motion 
picture camera and this artistic tri¬ 
umph of hers was so all-encompas¬ 
sing there is no way of determining 
how many millions of people in all 
the civilized nations of the world 
saw it. 

As a matter of fact, this photo¬ 
play was exhibited continuously until 
every print was worn out and the 
negative lost its power to reproduce. 
During the last two years Miss Pick¬ 
ford has been the recipient of thou¬ 
sands of requests to once more offer 
herself in this masterly story. 

Newspapers and magazines of many 
countries have joined in the clamor 
for this new production. As a con¬ 
sequence, “America’s Sweetheart” has 
responded by making a greatly im¬ 
proved version of the play. Critics 
everywhere declare it to be her most 
artistic achievement and the con¬ 
census of opinion seems to be that 
it will live through posterity as one 
of the foremost cinema classics of 
the first two decades of the new art. 

Miss Pickford in the role of Tess 
is said to be truly at her very best 
and her performance reveals the 
finished touches of artistry which is 
so distinctly her own. Undoubtedly 
most of her legions of admirers will 

silent drama. The supporting cast she has se¬ 
lected personally is most capable. Lloyd 
Hughes, who plays the leading male role cre¬ 
ated by the late Harold Lockwood, is especial¬ 
ly acceptable, while Gloria Hope in the part 
of Teola Graves wins her full share of sym¬ 
pathy. Noteworthy performances are given by 
Jean Hersholt, Forrest Robinson, Robert Rus¬ 
sell, David Torrence, Danny Hoy, Gus Saville 
and Mme. de Bodamere. 

John S. Robertson directed this revival with 
Shaw Lovett assisting. Elmer Harris adapted 
the piece from Grace Miller White’s famous 
novel. Frank Ormston fulfilled the duties of 
srt director brilliantly, the settings being un¬ 
usually realistic. 

The story unfolded in “Tess of the Storm 
Country” has to do with a group of fishermen 
who had “squatted” on lake-shore land belong¬ 
ing to a wealthy and tight-fisted man, whose 
stern efforts to evict the “intruders” form the 
crux of the conflict. Tess is the daughter of 
one of these fisherman and it is her winsome 
manner and rare beauty which inspires the son 
of the rich man to intercede in behalf of those 
his father would persecute. This complicates 
matters as does the advances of a villainous 
fishermen who seeks the girl for himself. A 
heart-touching self-sacrifice on the part of Tess 
saves the rich man’s daughter from disgrace 
and the ending is such as pleases everyone 
after the heroine has gone through all the 
agonies of having her father arrested and 
tried for murder. 


Few motion picture directors have 
followed their profession in as many 
different parts of the world as John 
S. Robertson, who directed Mary 
Pickford in her elaborate new pro¬ 
duction of “Tess of the Storm Coun¬ 
try,” a United Artists release coming 

next . to the . 

Theatre. Mr. Robertson has exerted 

his directorial influence over such stars as John 
Barrymore, Gareth Hughes, May McAvoy and 
Elsie Ferguson in pictures made in California 
and New York. He made another starring 
David Powell and Ann Forrest, in London, go¬ 
ing to France for many of the exteriors. Later 
he directed David Powell and Evelyn Brent in 
Spain, working six weeks in Seville and Car- 
monia. Besides, his voice had been heard 
through the megaphone in Mexico, Canada, 
Cuba and Belgium. In short, Mr. Robertson 
is what you would call a globe-trotting director. 


David Torrence, who has the~rol« 
of Elias Graves in Mary Pickford** 
new production of “Tess of the 
Storm Country,” a United Artists re¬ 
lease coming to the . 

Theatre next . j s a 

brother of Ernest Torrence, musical 
comedy star who startled the mo¬ 
tion picture world by' making hi* 
debut on the screen as the meanest 
villain ever portrayed in any pro¬ 
duction. David Torrence distinguished 
himself in a twenty-year service on 
the dramatic stage, his most out¬ 
standing achievement having been to 
remain with Maude Adams’ company 
for eight years 



























More General Advance Publicity Stories 


POVERTY VS. RICHES 
IN PICKFORD PICTURE 


Happiness in Squalid Hu} While 
Despair Stalks Through^al- 
ace of Wealth 


Mary Pickford’s highly diverting 
re-creation of “Tess of the Storm 
• Country,” the first production of 
which she brought to the screen 
eight years ago, and the new pro¬ 
duction of which is coming to the 

. Theatre next . 

under a United Artists release, of¬ 
fers a most interesting contrast in 
the lights and shades of life as 
symbolized by dramatic feeling vis¬ 
ualized before realistic settings of 
We two widely different classes, 
squalid and luxurious. 

Miss Pickford, as the heroine, 
Tess, in this picture is an impov¬ 
erished resident of a lowly fisher¬ 
men’s village and her cabin is the 
last word in crude, humble appoint¬ 
ments. No carpets grace the floor 
and all the furniture is of the tum¬ 
ble-down variety. The one stove is 
so dilapidated it won’t even hold 
smoke, and energetic efforts are nec¬ 
essary to keep the fire from falling 
out of it. Comforts in. this squalid 
abode are scarce and it is to the 
credit of the art director that he 
succeeded in producing such convinc¬ 
ing effects of poverty. 

As the story of “Tess of the Storm 
Country” goes there is a home of 
almost unlimited opulence in close 
proximity to this hut—on a hill just 
above it. In this veritable palace 
lives the man who owns the land 
upon which Tess’s cabin stands 
against his wishes. The most strik¬ 
ing room in this latter place of 
wealthy habitation is a grand parlor 
and in the arranging of this “set” 
the art director has once more 
achieved something worthy of note. 
This is truly one of the most beau¬ 
tiful interiors which has been shown 


GREAT INTEREST IN 
NEW PICKFORD FILM 


Marked Enthusiasm Over “Tess 
of the Storm Country” at the 


..Theatre 


Seldom has there been shown such 
a marked interest in a forthcoming 
photoplay as that evinced by local 
theatre-goers since the first an¬ 
nouncement of the coming of Mary 
Pickford in her own and a new ver¬ 
sion of “Tess of the Storm Country,” 
a united Artists release which will 

be the attraction at -the .. 

Theatre beginning . It is 

perhaps the combination of a fav¬ 
orite star in a favorite play which 
makes this screen event so notable, 
but it is also certain the fact that 
Miss Pickford has greatly elaborated 
on her triumphant histrionic efforts 
of eight years ago has had a marked 
effect in intensifying the public in¬ 
terest. 

It is well known that this cele¬ 
brated star has gone to a great ex¬ 


on the potion picture screen for 
some time. 

The rug which covers this floor 
actually cost $7,000 and the cut- 
glass chandelier which is suspended 
in the middle of the room cost quite 
a few hundred real dollars. The 
broad stairs which lead from this 
“set” are distinctly unique in design 
and it was a costly proposition to 
build them for the' reason that they 
are both original and practical. They 
are so constructed that the incline is 
so slight one does not realize there 
is much ascent. The landing, which 
is halfway up, is a novelty inasmuch 
as it is quite large enough to be 
classed as a small room and serves 
as a semi-balcony. 

Miss Pickford conceived and per¬ 
sonally drew the plans for these 
stairs and hence they could be ap¬ 
propriately christened Mary Pickford 
stairs. So far as any of the experts 
on the staff of the Pickford-Fairbanks 
Studios are concerned, no other stair¬ 
case was ever like this one. It is 
certain few film producers have ever 
spent as much time and money on 
a single feature of a “set” as this 
star has on this. 

. The various other “sets” of the 
rich man’s home are equally attrac¬ 
tive. It would seem that no gloom 
or sadness could come to those for¬ 
tunate enough to dwell in the midst 
of all these handsome surroundings, 
but, as might be expected, the daugh¬ 
ter of the master of this household 
gets into deep trouble and her 
brother has his troubles due to the 
opposition of his sire to his love 
for the humble Tess. • 

Therefore, it is fitting to declare 
the shadows of life are cast, in this 
case, where the lights would be ex¬ 
pected. In impressive contrast, the 
joy-infusing lights radiate from the 
humble center of the cabin in which 
Tess resides. She emerges from the 
squalor encompassing her to spread 
sunshine in the form of real help¬ 
fulness to those much better situ¬ 
ated and the spirit of this pure drama 
evolved in this screen classic is ac¬ 
centuated by the carefully arranged 
contrasts in the settings atop the 
hill and at the bottom of it. 


pense in reproducing “Tess of the 
Storm Country” because of her am¬ 
bition to improve upon it to such 
an extent as to insure its popularity 
in posterity. Critics throughout the 
country agree she has succeeded in 
her purpose and it is freely predicted 
this great film drama will live as long 
as there is such a thing as a motion 
picture screen. 

It is said Miss Pickford reaches 
the zenith of her dramatic powers 
in her interpretation of the character 
of. this sympathy-winning and ad¬ 
mirable heroine and many authorities 
proclaim it truly marvellous as an 
example of her incomparable ability 
to make people laugh one minute 
and cry the next. Miss Pickford’s 
wonderful ability to run the gaunt¬ 
let of human emotions with so much 
natural realism is the secret of her 
unprecedented . success as an expo¬ 
nent of. the cinema art. 

In this epochal photoplay she is 
surrounded by a supporting cast of 
exceptional brilliance. Lloyd Hughes 
in the leading male role, which was 
originally created by the late Harold 
Lockwood, and Gloria Hope as Teola 
Graves are especially good while 
David Torrence, Forrest Robinson, 
Danny Hoy, Jean Hersholt, Gus 
Saville and Madame de Bodamere all 
give excellent performances. 


REAL DILAPIDATION 
IN SCREEN VILLAGE 

Actual Old Shacks in Mary Pick¬ 
ford’s “Tess of the Storm 
Country” 

When Mary Pickford got through 
instructing Frank B. Ormston, her 
art director, as to how she wanted 
the reproduction of the lowly fisher¬ 
men’s village built for her new 1922 
photoplay version of “Tess of the 
Storm Country,” a United Artists’ 
Corporation release coming to The 

. Theatre next . 

he says he felt just as if he had been 
plunged into a combination house¬ 
wrecking and junk business. 

This feeling was inspired by Miss 
Pickford’s emphatic determination to 
attain actual realism by having a 
"set” in which real dilapidation 
should be unmistakable. . As de¬ 
scribed by Grace Miller White in her 
famous “best-seller” novel from 
which this photoplay was adapted, 
this center of the activities of the 
lovable Tess constituted a veritable 
last word in tumble-down shacjcs and 
shanties. 

The requirements of this produc¬ 
tion, so explicitly explained by the 
star, sent Mr. Ormston on a quest 
of old things in general which ex¬ 
tended over a period of five weeks 
and covered most of Southern Cali¬ 
fornia. In San Diego he found a 
queer old house, built forty-three 
years ago. He bought the whole 
thing, took it apart, crated and ship¬ 
ped it to Chatsworth Lake, the site 
selected for the village, where he 
put it together agaip and made it 
one of the dozen or more complete 
and practical huts in the “set.” 

Up near Santa Barbara he found a 
particularly old-fashioned door-step, 
which soon found its way onto the 


TROUBLE LOSES IN 
MARY PICKFORD FILM 

Heroine Vanquishes Obstacles in 
the New “Tess of the Storm 
Country” 


As Mary Pickford draws the char¬ 
acter of the heroine of her latest 
screen triumph, “Tess of the Storm 
Country,” her own new production 
of this famous film classic which will 

be seen, next . under a 

United Artists release at the .. ... 

Theatre, she is a most formidable, 
little foe to Demon Trouble. 

The battle she offers so courage¬ 
ously against all the onslaughts, of 
the elements of woe entering into 
the lives of those in whom she is 
interested so loyally constitutes an 
engrossing study in how victory may 
be achieved by occupants of the least 
advantageous hovel even though 
completely surrounded by every force 
calculated to crush contentment and 
happiness. 

When in the course. of stirringly 
dramatic events in this photoplay, 
the trusting daughter of a wealthy 
land-owner gets into deep trouble 
//trough a misguided love affair, Tess 
comes forward as the heroic personi¬ 
fication of the friend in need and 
lifts the cumbersome burdens of dire 
worry from the shoulders of the 


shores of Chatsworth. It was on one 
of the oldest ranches in America that 
he found the hut which served as 
the picture home of the Longmans, 
Ezra, the younger of whom, cuts 
such a wide swath in the story 
through his persistency in foisting 
his ill-advised love upon the heroine. 
The shack of Ben Letts, the villain, 
came from a real fishermen’s, village 
in Lower California, as did also 
Tess’s thoroughly dilapidated cabin. 
All the boats and fishing parapher¬ 
nalia came from various long aband¬ 
oned Pacific coast fishing points. 

Great care was exercised to pre¬ 
serve every mark of time on this 
large collection of antiquated mate¬ 
rial. Real money was spent to avoid 
the destruction of even a single cob¬ 
web. Old windows with cracked and 
partly broken panes were handled as 
if they were fine cut-glass. Days 
were devoted to the search for old 
broken-down furniture and stoves. 
More days were dedicated to the as¬ 
sembling of old-time fishing nets. 

When Mr. Ormston completed his 
task of erecting this motion picture 
fishing village a Los Angeles news¬ 
paper editor proclaimed it “the oldest 
looking bunch of dilapidation and the 
most remarkable example of realism” 
he had ever seen in all his years of 
identification with the motion picture 
industry. “Even the old board walk 
creaked as if it had endured about 
its last hundred years of usefulness,” 
he added. “And, the most amazing 
thing of all to me was that the 
shacks actually held together and did 
not fall down.” 

Yet every one of the several huts 
was practical and the interiors of all 
were used either as dressing-rooms 
or storage places for equipment. 
There was no make-believe about 
this "set.” It was real in. all the 
word implies and as it registers in 
“Tess of the Storm Country,” no one 
ever will mistake it for artificial 
“props” such as . are so commonly 
used in film plays. 


erring child of opulence. This is not 
accomplished without a self-sacrifice, 
which all but wrecks the prospective 
happiness of the sacrificing one, but 
without pausing to count the costs, 
she vanquishes trouble from the 
sphere of her superior in social 
standing. 

Simultaneously circumstantial, evi¬ 
dence has plunged Daddy Skinner, 
Tess’s beloved father, into the deep 
woe of being accused falsely of mur¬ 
der. Once more the little heroine 
of the fishermen wields all the mighty 
influence of the invincible warrior 
bold in her method of eradicating 
the worry wrinkles from her elder’s 
brow. 

Then, to top it all, one villainous 
fisherman persists in foisting his u.n- 
desired attentions upon the girl while 
she is being annoyed by . the ad¬ 
vances of the village half-wit. Thus 
trouble comes to her in a. double 
dose, going the limit, in testing her 
mettle. However, this Tess finds a 
way to foil fate itself in. this case 
and her two unwelcome suitors come 
to logical disappointments through 
the cleverness of the object of their 
ardor. 

Summarizing, it is patent the intention of 
Grace Miller White in creating such a lovable 
character as Tess was to offer a convincing 
demonstration of how the lowly might brighten 
the lives of the higher-ups and Miss Pickford 
in her artistic presentation of the traits of 
this admirable conqueror of Demon Troubl* 
has placed aer fame as the foremost exponent 
of the silent drama several inches higher. 

When you see Tess, you will see Trouble ort 
the run, and Tess accomplishes her victories 
in a walkl 

















Special Feature Advance and During Run Stories 


Mary Pickford Back in 

Rags That Led to Riches 

Will be Seen in Tattered Garb in a New and Her Own Production of 
“Tess of the Storm Country,” a 1922 Version of One of Her 
Early Screen Triumphs 


Sees Mary Pick ford’s New 
*Tess ’ as Picture Sensa tion 

Edwin S. Porter Who Directed Famous Star in First “Tess of the 
Storm Country,” Tells of Photoplay Making Eight Years Ago, 
When Original Film Was Made 


Mary Pickford as the Tess of tat¬ 
tered raiment in the memorable 
“Tess of the Storm Country” is back 
again. America’s Sweetheart has re¬ 
enacted the role which made her 
famous eight years ago and presents 
the world’s theatre-goers with a 
most elaborate revival of a photoplay 
which bids fair never to die. Once 
more this most popular of all screen 
stars wears the rags which led to 
such great riches for her, and it is 

foregone conclusion her enterprise 
^n restoring her most cherished char¬ 
acterization to the silver-sheet consti¬ 
tutes a veritable gift to present-day 
devotees to the cinema and to pos¬ 
terity as well. 

When Miss Pickford first essayed 
this role before the motion picture 
camera nearly a decade ago, she 
was recognized as a sta’r in her own 
right, but no one could possibly fore¬ 
see the heights to which she would 
rise as the result of a single dramatic 
effort. Within a few weeks aftefr this 
initial version of Grace Miller 
White's popular novel was released. 
Miss Pickford was proclaimed the 
foremost exponent of the silent 
drama and from that time until the 
present she has been the undisputed 
queen supreme of the screen. More¬ 
over, one of the. effects has been 
most monetary; this film triumph of 
years bygone placed her firmly on 


the high road to much wealth and 
there has never been the slightest 
lull in the applause which her each 
succeeding picture elicits throughout 
the civilized world. 

There were two outstanding rea¬ 
sons which actuated Miss Pickford 
in producing a new and her own 
“Tess of the Storm Country,” a 
United Artists release coming next 

. to the ... Theatre. 

One was the persistent demand of 
tens of thousands of motion picture 
fans and editorial urging of the 
press; the other was her desire to 
give her most loved character a 
chance for even longer life through 
the advantages of the countless im¬ 
provements available in the film- 
making industry now. 

“This restoring of ‘Tess of the 
Storm Country’ to her place in the 
cinema sun is the realization of a 
rather fond ambition of mine, be¬ 
cause I regard her. as the most 
vitally important character I ever 
portrayed on the screen,” Miss Pick¬ 
ford says. “I enjoyed every minute 
I was togged -out in her rags, be¬ 
cause I love the beautiful spirit which 
survives all her wretchedness and 
misfortunes; the spirit which inspires 
her to do such -humanly noble acts 
in behalf of the right with so little 
consideration of self-sacrifices in¬ 
volved in the deeds.” 


NEW MARY PICKFORD 
“TESS” A GREAT HIT 


“OUR MARY” CHARMS 
IN HER NEW “TESS” 
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Taxing Capacity of the. 

Theatre at Every Showing, 
the Management Reports 


Favorite Artist in Favorite Photo¬ 
play the Rare Combination 
at.Theatre 


Mary Pickford in her new “Tess of 
the Storm Country” has taken this 
city by storm! Devotees to this star 
particular and the cinema in gen¬ 
eral have been taxing the capacity 

of the ..... Theatre at every 

performance since the opening on 

. There is no doubt as to 

the wisdom and good judgment of 
Miss Pickford in selecting this tri¬ 
umph of the past as worthy material 
for the making of a still greater film. 

She has written an important 
chapter into screen history in the 
manner in which she has produced 
this picture for a second time in her 
brilliant career and, if it is true she 
essayed this revival with the idea of 
creating a classic which would live 
in posterity, there is every indication 
she has insured herself adequate suc¬ 
cess in the ambition. 

It is. confidently predicted by most 
of the best versed critics that this 
1922 model of “Tess of the Storm 
Country” is going to be a popular 
attraction for decades to come and 
that future generations are sure to 
cherish the memory of this great 
artist through her sterling histrionic 
work in this one production. 


Never before have local theatre¬ 
goers shown such favoritism for 
Mary Pickford as they have thus far 

this week at the .. Theatre, 

where this illustrious star is appear¬ 
ing in her new screen version of 
“Tess of the Storm Country,” a 
United Artists release. 

It is truly a. combination of a fav¬ 
orite artist in a favorite play and the 
amusement-seekers of this city are 
displaying a marked avidity in em¬ 
bracing the opportunity offered for 
genuine diversion of a rare variety. 
Few photoplay classics have ever 
elicited such unstinted and universal 
applause as this one and if Miss 
Pickford could only look in on the 
capacity audience at any perform¬ 
ance here, she would undoubtedly 
feel highly complimented, for she 
would see her art wielding a power¬ 
ful influence in lightening the cares 
of the masses of people. Judging 
from the initial _ popularity of this 
release, it is destined to enjoy many 
rims at various houses and times in 
this section, and it deserves this 
success. 


“I cannot see how Mary Pickford’s 
own and strictly new production of 
that famous screen classic, ‘Tess of the 
Storm Country,’ can help being the 
photoplay sensation of the year. Every 
one of the millions who saw her in the 
original production made eight years 
ago is certain to want to see it again 
as produced under the marvellous ad¬ 
vantages and improvements in present- 
day motion picture making, and an en¬ 
tirely new generation of picture-goers 
has grown up since the first ‘Tess of 
the Storm Country' was made.” 

Thus spoke Edwin S. Porter, who 
eight years ago directed Miss Pickford 
in the first “Tess of the Storm Coun¬ 
try,” and incidentally served also as 
the cameraman, and who, today, is 
head of the biggest concerns manufac¬ 
turing projection machines. 

“Despite the fact that the ‘Tess’ of 
1914 was a really good picture from 
a producing standpoint, and was con¬ 
sidered about as nearly as a motion 
picture could be,” said Mr. Porter, “the 
opportunities for Miss Pickford im¬ 
proving on the original are simply tre¬ 
mendous. The first ‘Tess’ was a good 
picture as pictures were then made, but 
it would never stand up under the test 
of present-day methods and stand¬ 
ards. 

“Miss Pickford and I made ‘Tess’ 
under conditions that were anything 
but ideal. In December, 1913, we left 
New York for California. Miss Pick¬ 
ford had just come from the hospital 
and I felt I was just about to go into 
one—it was just at the time when I 
was organizing Famous Players, and 
that was a good deal of a strain. 

“Arriving in California we found 
that out there nearly all the good 
screen playes were tied up, so at first 
we made a picture called ‘Hearts 
Adrift’ which had only characters in 
it for the first five of the six reels. In 
February we decided to start work on 
‘Tess of the Storm Country.’ We 
didn’t have million dollar studios in 
those days. All we had was a raised 
platform, a camera, and a wonderful 
story and star. The only other two 
players I remember were Dave Hart¬ 
ford and Harold Lockwood. Hart¬ 
ford played the role of Tess's father, 
and Lockwood, the role of hero. 

“Being from New York, we did not 
particularly please the picture colony 
out there. One of the reasons was be¬ 
cause I took scenes nearly every day. 
You see, until then directors always 
had contended it was impossible to 
take a scene unless the sun was di¬ 
rectly behind them, and it was some¬ 
what of a shock to them to see some¬ 
one else taking scenes on all kinds of 
days—cloudy and clear, alike. By their 
method, you see, .they would work only 
about five days out of fifteen, and then 
go out and cover the camera with a 
piece of dirty muslin to get cloud 
effects. 

“We had no artificial lights at all in 
the days of the first ‘Tess.’ If we 
wanted a spot or a back-light we’d use 

a mirror with the sun. This is on 


phase of picture making where the new 
Tess’ should show a tremendous im¬ 
provement. We had only about three 
interiors, but when these were shown 
on the screen in the finished picture 
they produced a huge sensation. Imag¬ 
ine making interiors that way today— 
and without dozens of sunlight arcs to 
help out! 

“There was a little fishing Tillage down 
coast inhabited by Russian and JapaneM 
fishermen which we used for the setting of the 
story. It really was quite ideal for this story, 
but of course the one Miss Pickford con¬ 
structed for her new *Tess’ was a vast im¬ 
provement. I coudn’t find a suitable lake 
anywhere, so we used the Pacific Ocean for 
the water scenes. 

“The first ‘Te^s’ we finished in four weeks, 
and it cost between $13,000 and $14,000. I 
made it originally for six reels, but received 
word from New York that it had to be cut 
down to five, on the then generally accepted 
theory that nobody would sit through a pic¬ 
ture for longer than that. • It was like cutting 
off my right hand to touch that picture, and 
I always have believed that in six reels It 
would have been about fifty per cent, better. 
You see, I was both director and cameraman, 
and took exactly what I needed— no more, am 
less. 

“Miss Pickford made her own version df 
‘Tess’ under about as ideal conditions as can 
be imagined. She knew exactly what she 
wanted, and what was even more important, 
could get it, without being hampered by any¬ 
body. 

“And all phases of moton picture making 
have advanced so much since then I Lighting, 
direction, sets, continuity, acting— it all has 
been revolutionized! However, I personally 
don’t see how Miss Pickford is going to im¬ 
prove on her interpretation of the role. T* 
me, she was just about perfect as the Wonder¬ 
ful child, Tess. 

“In no spirit of boasting I must say that I 
believe that picture did as much for Mary 
Pickford as. anything else. More people taw 
‘Tess* at that time than ever saw any other 
picture. They would go and see it over and 
over again, and I cannot see how this new 
version can help being the photoplay sensation 
of the year. Everyone who saw it before cer¬ 
tainly will want to see it again, and an en¬ 
tirely new generation of picture-goers has 
grown up since then who will want to see 
this new ‘Tess.’ 1 certainly wish every suc¬ 
cess possible' to Mary Pickford and ‘Teas.’ " 


CAMERAS THEN AND NOW 


If the film business is now in its 
infancy, where was it in 1886 when 
W. H. Davis was a movie camera¬ 
man? 

“At that .time,” says Mr. Davis, 
“I was living in Orange, N. J„ not 
far from- Thomas Edison’s labora¬ 
tory. . Being a photographer, I be¬ 
came interested in the motion picture 
camera which Mr. Edison was then 
experimenting with. Quite different 
was the camera of that day and age 
from the elaborate mechanism of 
today with its battery of lenses. The 
machine used then was just a square 
box with a lens in the front and a 
crank at the side. It held a hundred 
feet of film. If I had been a little 
more patient, I might be working 
behind the camera today instead of 
in front of it. But after a few trials 
with this contrivance of Mr. Edison’s, 
I decided that the motion picture 
camera had no future.” 

Mr. Davis is appearing in the role 
of a fisherman with Mary Pickford 
in her new version of “Tess of the 
Storm Country,” from Grace Miller 
White’s story, a United Artists re¬ 
lease coming to the . Theatre 

next. 
























More About the Picture and the Star 


FIRST AND SECOND 

IN PICKFORD MOVIE 

These Numerals Figure Conspic¬ 
uously in New Version of “Tess 
of the Storm Country” 

In the first place, Mary Pickford 
is starring in “Tess of the Storm 
Country,” for the second time in 
her illustrious ' career. When she 
first made her appearance in this 
epochal film eight years ago, it won 
her such unanimous applause that 
she was recognized immediately as 
the foremost exponent of the silent 
drama. 

I This same old version also at¬ 
tracted the first international atten¬ 
tion to the late Harold Lockwood, 
who was Miss Pickford’s leading 
man and the result was, he became 
a prominent star in his own right 
soon afterwards. 

In the cast supporting “America’s 
Sweetheart” in this second produc¬ 
tion of Grace Miller White’s greatest 
story are Loyd Hughes and Gloria 
Hope, man and wife, and this is the 
first time they have ever played to¬ 
gether in the same picture. Mr. 
Hughes is playing the role created 
by the lamented Lockwood while 
Miss Hope has the important part 
of Teola Graves. 

This is the first time John. S. 
Robertson ever directed Miss Pick¬ 
ford, but his services in this direc¬ 
torial capacity were not obtained 
until after a second attempt, because 
he was under contract with Famous 
Players-Lasky and was obliged to 
reject the offer with all due reluc¬ 
tance at first. However, when in 
the second attempt Miss Pickford 
made a request personally, Jesse 
Lasky rearranged his production 
schedule so as to permit Mr. Rob¬ 
ertson sufficient time to preside over 
the megaphone until “Tess of the 
Storm Country” was completed. 

In the second place, this is the 
second time Forrest Robinson has 
played in support of Miss Pickford, 
his first appearance with her having 
been made eight years ago. Moreover, 
|Mr. Robertson was Mr. Robinson’s 
first director. This veteran actor 
has the part of Daddy Skinner in 
this latest Pickford triumph. 

His characterization of Ben Letts, 
the villain in “Tess of the Storm 
Country,” a United Artists release 

coming next. to the. 

theatre, is Jean Hersholt’s first effort 
at acting in two years, as he has 
been directing various pictures. 

And still in the second place, this 
is the first and only one of her long 
list of starring vehicles Miss Pickford 
has ever revived. Also, this is the 
first picture she ever made in her 
own (and Douglas Fairbanks’) newly 
acquired studios in Hollywood, but 
it was the second production to be 
started in these studios after its ac¬ 
quisition by this famous duo. 

In conclusion, the return of the 
lovable Tess to the screen is firstly 
and secondly a serious effort to per¬ 
petuate this character so that pos¬ 
terity might enjoy her, according to 
Miss. Pickford, who. says that her 
decision to essay this revival came 
as a result of the persistency with 
which thousands of her followers had 
been requesting it for several years. 


BRIEF LIFE SKETCH 
OF MARY PICKFORD 

Began Stage Career When Only 
Five—Foremost in Her Art 
and Still Youthful 

Mary Pickford, who is the most 
distinguished woman of her profes¬ 
sion, having even been nominated by 
the New York Times as one of the 
twelve greatest wom&n of the United 
States that have won their way to 
eminence by their own efforts, was 
born in Toronto, Canada. At the age 
of five she made her first appearance 
on the professional stage in the Val¬ 
entine Stock Company of that city. 
She played child bits. Following this 
she played in road companies, mainly 
in the States. By the time she 
reached the age of nine she was 
being starred in “The Fatal Wedd¬ 
ing” in the period of melodramas. 

Road and stock work finally 
brought her to a Broadway engage¬ 
ment. Her first appearance was with 
Belasco in “The Warrens of Vir¬ 
ginia” in the role of Betty Warren. 
After this her really notable life 
work began. She entered the films. 

Miss Pickford’s motion picture 
beginning was with the Biograph 
Company in New York, during the 
time of one-reelers. She came under 
the attention of D. W. Griffith, then 
conducting a unit of the Biograph 
Company, and was given many parts. 
For eighteen months she remained 
in these surrondings, closing at a 
salary of $100 a week, which then 
was extremely high. In less than a 
year Miss Pickford was back with 
Biograph at an increased salary. But 
she dropped out once more to play 
a season for Belasco. Then began 
her career with the Famous Players 
Company, and her own unit of that 
company which she incorporated in 

1915. In that year she was working 
for $2,000 a week with a big percent¬ 
age of profits. In twelve months more 
her salary was doubled, her consist¬ 
ent merit sealing her popularity with 
the public. 

Very shortly after that she was 
playing under an arrangement guar¬ 
anteed a drawing account of $10,000 
a week and fifty per cent of the 
profits, with her choice of stories, 
directors and cast. Miss Pickford’s 
contracts with Famous and then, 
later, with Artcraft, terminated in 

1916. Three pictures through First 
National were then released, after 
which Miss Pickford joined with 
Charles Chaplin, Douglas Fairbanks 
and D. W. Griffith to release through 
the “Big Four”, a co-operative organ¬ 
ization. Under those conditions she 
has made her latest pictures, such as 
“Pollyanna”, “Suds”, “The Love 
Light”, Through the Back Door”, 
“Little Lord Fauntleroy and now, as 
her 1922 picture, an entirely new 
“Tess of the Storm Country”, which 
was made first under one of her old 
contracts but which established her 
then in the fame which she has con¬ 
sistently held ever since. This new 
“Tess of the Storm Country” comes 

to the.Theatre next 

.as the feature attraction. 

The splendid acting and the clean 
wholesome stories presented by Miss 
Pickford have done much to make 
Pickford have done much to make mo¬ 
tion pictures classic as entertainment. 


HOW MARY PICKFORD 
BORROWED DIRECTOR 

Insisted on John S. Robertson for 
Her New “Tess of the Storm 
Country” 

There were plenty of top-notch 
motion picture directors at liberty at 
the time Mary Pickfo'rd was called 
upon to decide who should direct 
her in her entirely new and elaborate 
“Tess of the Storm Country,” a 
United Artists’ release coming to 

The . Theatre next 

. and in which she scored 

one of her early notable screen tri¬ 
umphs eight years ago. 

But this foremost of all -screen 
stars was convinced that the one 
man perfectly equipped to handle this 
1922 production of an old classic was 
John S. Robertson, and he was busily 
engaged under contract with Famous 
Players-Lasky. Undismayed by this 
obstacle, “America’s Sweetheart” 
summoned her most irrestible per¬ 
suasive powers with the result that 
Jesse Lasky graciously released this 
directorial genius long enough to 
permit him to serve Miss Pickford 
until her new version of the un¬ 
forgettable Grace Miller White story 
was completed. 

The concentrated and undivided 
efforts Miss Pickford exerted to get 
Mr. Robertson to the exclusion of 
other eligible directors aroused an 
interest approximating a veritable 
curiosity. A question heard in most 
every quarter, was: Why did Miss 
Pickford favor Mr. Robertson so 
strongly? And now comes the 
answer, based on her own vew-point. 

In the first place, Miss Pickford 
regarded this man as the one director 
whose past screen record proved 
him certain to both understand and 
sympathize with sentiments such as 
actuate Tess in this story of life in 
a remote fishermen’s village. Mr. 
Robertson had given striking evi¬ 
dence of an ability to comprehend 
and to bring about a clear visualiza¬ 
tion of the finer impulses, the lights 
and shades of life’s everyday strug¬ 
gles. 

Mr. Robertson has been a dis¬ 
tinguished director for the last seven 
years, in which time he has had 
about the most varied experience 
imaginable, an experience which 
establishes his versatility as par ex¬ 
cellence. Prior to his advent into 
the film world, he was prominent on 
the speaking stage, having been af¬ 
filiated with many leading luminaries 
including Frances Starr. He made 
his debut at the age of seventeen, 
which means he has been actively in 
the histrionic profession for twenty- 
seven years, as he is now forty-four 
years of age. 

“I felt that the very nature of 
‘Tess of the Storm Country’ called 
for a director who had given a con¬ 
spicuous demonstration of his power 
for understanding down-to-earth life 
as it is actually lived and who at 
the same time had shown an un¬ 
limited versatility in directing the 
visualization of fiction reflecting 
every other phase of this same life,” 
Miss Pickford says. “A glance at 
Mr. Robertson’s record shows him to 
be rather pre-eminent in his line, 
which, explicitly, is real unalloyed 
heart interest more than anything 
else.” 


MARY PICKFORD CURLS 
UNWASHED FOR WEEKS 

Forced to Ban Shampoo While 
Making Her New “Tess of the 
Storm Country” 

Would you believe that Mary Pick¬ 
ford could bear to let her world- 
known. and world-loved curls go un¬ 
washed for six whole weeks? 

Well, she did. But, it was for the 
sake of art. Specifically, a famous 
character by the name of Tess is to 
blame for it all. Miss Pickford has 
brought this heroine of the mem¬ 
orable story, “Tess of the Storm 
Country” back to the screen in a 
new and her own production, and 
inasmuch as this said heroine is a 
resident of an obscure fishermen’s 
village, where scrupulous cleanliness 
is not one of the watchwords, it 
could not be expected that she 
should be a devotee to the popular 
habit of milady of refinement to 
shampoo her hair several times a 
week. 

In fact, Tess is so unsophisticated 
she does not know anything about 
the importance of keeping her beau¬ 
tiful hair free from the grime of her 
abiding-place until one of the ma¬ 
tronly neighbors apprises her of her 
discovery that she could be a mighty 
good-looking girl if she would only 
“spruce up” a bit. Hence it has 
just come to pass that after inter¬ 
preting this role for six weeks, Miss 
Pickford reached the point where 
her first shampoo was logical. This 
new “Tess of the Storm Country,” 
a United Artists release, is coming 
to the . Theatre next 


The high development of the mo¬ 
tion picture camera lens is such that 
little make-believe can pass before it 
undetected and therefore Miss Pick- 
ford, in order to be sure of looking 
the part she was playing, was 
obliged to actually neglect her won¬ 
derful and valuable tresses so they 
would look becoming to the lovable 
character of tatters. Needless to add, 
she was extremely enthusiastic in 
her co-operation ■ when, came the 
happy hour to divest her locks of 
the accumulation of sandy dust that 
abounds on the shores of Chats- 
worth Lake, where, in a complete 
village she had constructed for the 
occasion, she had been working for 
such a prolonged period. 


The very ragged dress Mary Pick¬ 
ford wears in “Tess of the Storm 
Country,” ;a Unit.ed Artists release 

showing at the .... Theatre, 

is real in all the word implies. She 
purchased it from the child of im¬ 
poverished parents residing in the 
tenement house district of Los Ange¬ 
les and it was the only dress the 
girl owned. Mary not only paid her 
a big price for it, but bought her 
a complete new outfit. 

For the first time in their lives, 
Lloyd Hughes and Gloria Hope, who 
in private life are Mr. and Mrs. 
Hughes, are playing together in the 
same picture. Mr. Hughes is leading 
man and Miss Hope has the second 
important feminine part in Mary 
Pickford’s new version of “Tess of 
the Storm Country,” a United Art¬ 
ists release coming next . 

to the . Theatre. 


















Publicity About Leading Members of the Cast 


STAGE AND SCREEN 
STAR FOR 47 YEARS 


GOOD BEHAVIOR IS 
BEST SCREEN ASSET 


Forrest Robinsc/h Has Strong 
Part in Mary PickforcTs “Tess 
of the Storm Country” 


So Says Robert Russell Who 
Thinks Actor Represents an 
Investment by Producer 


AN ACTOR 45 YEARS 
ON SCREEN AT 76 

Gus Saville Has Role in Mary 
Pickford’s “Tess of the Storm 
Country” 


LLOYD HUGHES NOW 
MARY PICKFORD AIDE 

Leading Man in Her New Produc¬ 
tion of “Tess of the Storm 
Country” 


When Forrest Robinson went on 
the stage in 1875, they were still 
using kerosene lamps for footlights 
and on the night of his debut, he 
made it notable by getting so ex¬ 
cited that he kicked over four of 
six lamps and as a result the re¬ 
mainder of the show had to be given 
in semi-darkness. Forty-seven event- 
full years have gone down the vista of 
time since that lamp-breaking advent 
and Mr. Robinson, a well-preserved 
•fcan of sixty-seven years, fully expects 
vo round out -a half a century of active 
endeavor in the histrionic realm. His 
latest characterization is that of 
Daddy Skinner in Mary Pickford’s 
own and new production of “Tess of 
the Storm Country,” a United Art¬ 
ists release coming next . 

to the .. Theatre, and in 

which Miss Pickford first starred so 
memorably eight years ago. 

One year after Miss Pickford had 
made the original screen version of 
this greatest of Grace Miller White's 
stories, Mr. Robinson supported the 
star in another of her successes, “The 
Dawn of a Tomorrow,” he having 
been pressed into service on one 
hour’s notice. An interesting coin¬ 
cidence in connection with Mr. Rob¬ 
inson’s appearance in this latest Pick¬ 
ford triumph is that John S. Rob¬ 
ertson, Miss Pickford’s present di¬ 
rector, was the first picture director 
this veteran . thespian ever had, he 
having made his bow as a cinema 
artist in a Marguerite Clark produc¬ 
tion which Mr. Robertson directed. 

One of Mr. Robinson’s more re¬ 
cent screen appearances worthy of 
mention was in “Tol’rable David” in 
which he played the part of Grand¬ 
pa Hatburn in support of Richard 
Barthlemess. Among his biggest hits 
on the stage was scored in “The 
Fortune Hunter” during its long 
New York run and in “Mrs. Wiggs 
of the Cabbage Patch” for a year 
►and a half at Terry’s and the Adel- 
SJji theatres in London. 

*ihe memory he says he cherishes 
most of all, excepting his two en¬ 
gagements with Miss Pickford, is 
that of his portrayal of the role of 
Caiphus, the high-priest, in the only 
presentation of “The Passion Play” 
ever made in the United States. 
James O’Neill played the role of 
Christ and the production ran for 
three weeks in the year 1878 in San 
Francisco, being finally stopped by 
the police. This experience came to 
him just three years after his initial 
stage effort at Cleveland, Ohio, in 
“Wild Oats,” the star of which was 
Edwin Adams, then one of the most 
popular qctors in the country and 
who later died in California. 

Because of the fact that Robinson 
retains so much of the vim of his 
youth and seems to be less than 
forty years old, he is frequently asked 
to divulge the secret of his self- 
preservation. Invariably his answer 
is that he keeps young by associating 
only with the young. 

“You’ll never see me even start 
lingering back with the old folks un¬ 
til I’m well past a hundred and even 
then I’ll limit my intimate friends to 
the age of fifty,” he says. 


In this day and age when movie 
history is being made rapidly and 
when so many wild stories concern¬ 
ing photoplayers are being circulated, 
it is appropriate to cite the countless 
examples which serve as strong ref¬ 
utations of all unsavory rumors. Rob¬ 
ert Russell, who s© capably plays 
the part of Dan Jordan in support of 
Mary Pickford in her new version 
of “Tess of the Storm Country,” a 
United Artists release coming next 

. to the . 

Theatre, is another of the thousands 
of screen artists whose life activities 
form an open book and are above 
reproach. 

“I agree with the concensus of 
opinion among film folk that the ac¬ 
tor is an investment upon which the 
producer risks his money and there¬ 
fore the actor must be stable and 
dependable or else he becomes a "bad 
investment,” Mr. Russell says. “Clean, 
wholesome living and a devotion to 
an incessant study of the cinema art 
combine to make the talented artist 
what he is expected to be, and from 
my personal observation, I am able 
to declare , positively that those who 
do not believe in and follow this pre¬ 
cept are in the very small minority. 
In plain woi;ds, the number of actors 
and actresses who conduct themselves 
in a manner open to criticism is so 
small as to be inconsequential.” 

. Although Mr. Russell is young and 
single he maintains a real home—a 
California bungalow of six rooms and 
bath. His mother is his guest in 
that home most of the time, and 
practically every evening he can be 
found right there, reading and study¬ 
ing parts he is to play in future, pro¬ 
ductions or entertaining himself by 
sketching. The few evenings he 
spends away from his home are on 
occasions of theatre parties or high¬ 
ly proper social functions. Being an 
exceedingly handsome young man, 
he is quite popular and is the recipi¬ 
ent of many invitations to appear 
in the best of society, but. he re¬ 
jects most of these with’ regrets, al¬ 
ways calling attention to the fact 
that as he works very hard every 
day, he requires his full quota of 
hours for sleep 

Besides being a home-lover, Mr. 
Russell is a devotee to most all the 
outdoor sports, being especially fond 
of motoring, hunting and fishing. In 
fact,, he is noted in Southern Cali¬ 
fornia as an expert angler. 

He is a comparative newcomer in 
motion pictures, having made his de¬ 
but about three years ago. He has 
played leading juvenile roles in sev¬ 
eral of the more successful serials. 
Prior to making his advent in the 
silent drama, he was a professional 
dancer, but he had to give up this 
work , on account of developing an 
athletic heart. Now he is bent on 
making, his mark as an exponent of 
romantic drama and if talent, such 
as he shows in “Tess of the Storm 
•Country,” and clean living mean any¬ 
thing to the advancement of such an 
ambition, he will surely arrive some¬ 
where near the top. 


The unprecedented growth of Los 
Angeles is all the more impressed 
by the recollections of Gus Saville, 
said to be Filmland’s liveliest sev¬ 
enty-six-year-old actor, who declares 
that when he made his first stage 
appearance in Los Angeles, Decem¬ 
ber 31, 1886, the corner of First and 
Main Streets was considered “out of 
town.” Nowadays one would have 
to travel a great many miles any 
direction from that point to get out¬ 
side these city limits. 

Mr. Saville, who is playing an im¬ 
portant character part in support of 
Mary Pickford in her new version of 
“Tess of the Storm Country,” a 
United Artists release coming to the 

.Theatre next .. 

was in the cast which presented “Un- 
neighborly Neighbors,” a comedy, at 
the Club Theatre, located on Main 
Street near the Plaza thirty-six years 
ago. The local theatregoers of that 
day were much surprised over the 
courage of the management in un¬ 
dertaking to conduct a theatre so 
far from the center of the town, but 
the records show a marked success 
was achieved and “turn-away busi¬ 
ness” was the rule. 

Mr. Saville has in his possessibn a 
well-preserved copy of the program 
of the attraction in which he made 
his Los Angeles debut and he says 
all but three of the whole company 
of fifteen artists are dead. He was 
billed as a member of the team of 
Cunningham and Saville, “Jumbo 
Coons,” and although he weighs only 
160 pounds now, he tipped the scales 
at 210 in those good old days, and, 
his partner was even more blessed 
with poundage in the form of avoir¬ 
dupois. 

The career of this veteran thespian 
has been long and eventful, he hav¬ 
ing been actively an exponent of 
the dramatic. art for forty-five con¬ 
secutive years. His picture career 
began with the starting of the mo¬ 
tion picture industry back in 1896, 
when he played, a part in “The Drey¬ 
fus Court Martial,” which was a sen¬ 
sation then. He says he was ostra¬ 
cized by many fellow-members of the 
profession for condescending to “act 
before a camera instead of an au¬ 
dience in the legit,” but now he has 
no doubt of being envied - for gaining 
the opportunity to play Old Man 
Longman in Mary Pickford’s notable 
rev.val of her one of early screen 
triumphs eight years ago. 

Despite his advanced age, he is 
a formidable boxer and will put on 
the gloves with most any sturdy 
young man. He also is adept at 
swimming and takes his dips regu¬ 
larly when the surf is especially 
rough. 

“And, just tell ’em that I consider 
my performance in this revival of 
‘Tess of the Storm Country’ as one 
of my sprightliest efforts and most 
golden opportunities,” he says. 


Once upon a time, not so long ago, 
when Lloyd Hughes 1 was a very 
young man, he decided he had lived 
in Bisbee, Arizona, his birthplace, just 
about long enough. He was in doubt 
both as to what line of endeavor he 
should embrace as a life work and 
where to go to embrace it. 

Hence it amounted to the first 
important turn in his road when he 
received an invitation to visit rela¬ 
tives in Hollywood, Calif. From the 
day he arrived in that mecca for 
film folk, the road he traveled was 
one unbroken series of turns until 
now has come the most fortunate 
one of all up to date—the one which 
took him to the exalted cinema po¬ 
sition of leading man to the famous 
Mary Pickford herself in her notable 
1922 production of “Tess of the 
Storm Country,” a United Artists re¬ 
lease booked for next . at 

tfje....Theatre. Truly, Mr. 

Hughes has filled exceedingly large 
shoes in succeeding the late Harold 
Lockwood in the role of Frederick 
Graves, and critics agree his perfor¬ 
mance is of the one hundred per cent 
variety. 

Curiously enough, this sterling 
young actor’s first fame-building turn 
in the road came in “The Turn in 
the Road,” in which he played the 
leading juvenile part 1 so well that he 
jumped into, national popularity over¬ 
night. This all happened nearly 
four years ago and ever since Mr. 
Hughes has been forging ahead, dis¬ 
tinguishing himself in such .well- 
known productions as “Below the 
Surface,” “Hail the Woman” and 
“Homespun Folks,” in which he was 
the featured player. Perhaps his 
most unique performance was given 
in “Brotherhood of Hate,” in which 
he wore long hair, which required 
six months for the growing. He also 
won many laurels as a member of 
Enid Bennett’s company when she 
was starring. “Love Never Dies” is 
one of the later releases in which he 
is featured. 

Mr. Hughes is a “product” of the 
screen. He has never been on the 
stage nor has he ever been farther 
east than Bisbee, Arizona. He has 
won all of his histrionic spurs right 
m Los Angeles and environs ex¬ 
clusively in front of motion picture 
cameras. He says that among his 
numerous ambitions is a strong 
growing desire to see New York and 
one of these days after he has 
reached the high pinnacle of stardom 
he now approaches with so much 
rapidity, he is going to gratify his 
wish. 


part of Daddy Skinner in Mary Pick¬ 
ford s new “Tess of the Storm Coun¬ 
try, a United Artists release com¬ 
ing to the . Theatre next 

;••• .> ha s been an actor for 

forty-seven years. In 1878 he played 
the role of Caiphus, the high priest, 
in the only production of “The Pas¬ 
sion Play” ever made in America 
ihis notable event took place ir 
San Francisco and the citv council 
stopped the play after it' had rur 
three weeks. JameS. O’Neill nlavet 
the role of Christus. 























Stories That Will Tell Your Public About the Cast 


FAILURE AS COWBOY, 
SUCCESS ON SCREEN 

David Torrence in Mary Pick- 
ford's New “Tess of the 
Storm Country" 


When David and Ernest Torrence 
packed their bags and shook the 
dust of native Scotland from their 
•hoes, they were actuated by the all- 
compelling idea of invading the New 
World to make their joint fortune 
in the cow-punching business. 

Hence they landed in Mexico and 
lunged into the hazardous tasks of 
erding cattle and for two years they 
combatted the onslaughts of dis¬ 
couragement born of unrealized am¬ 
bitions. But, finally, they became 
"onvinced there was no hope for 
them as wealth-acquiring cowboys. 
In fact, they experienced difficulty 
in making a bare living and besides 
they were harrassed almost con¬ 
stantly by revolution-bent peons who 
did not give a rap whose steers they 
slaughtered while out to upset the 
government. Consequently, these 
brothers from Scotland sadly but 
wisely gave up in despair and wended 
their weary way into the United 
States. 

In the course of events they 
drifted into New York, where they 
met a Samaritan good enough to 
apprise them of the fact that they 
both possessed excellent singing 
voices and to suggest an attempt to 
get on the stage. The temptation 
was overwhelming and the brothers 
did get onto the boards with an aus¬ 
picious vengeance. Now David Tor¬ 
rence is one of America’s really 
rominent actors, his latest triumph 
eing scored in support of Mary 
Pickford in her notable 1922 produc¬ 
tion of “Tess of the Storm Coun¬ 
try,” a United Artists release coming 

next . to the . 

Theatre, while Ernest Torrence has 
won his spurs as one of the fore¬ 
most comedians of the musical com¬ 
edy stage and lately impressed his 
'versatility by registering as . just 
about about the meanest villain in all 
screendom. 

David Torrence was selected by 
•Miss Pickford to play the part of 
‘lElias Graves,, the rather heartless 
inch man against whom the lovable 
Tess is arrayed throughout the un¬ 
folding of Grace Miller White’s 
greatest story, because he was not 
only the type, but on account of 
his fame as a delineator of such 
characters. 

Prior to his appearance in “Tess 
of the Storm Country,” he had met 
success in noteworthy film produc¬ 
tions. His previous stage record was 
long and brilliant, he having elicited 
most applause in support of Jane 
Cowl in “Smilin’ Through” and dur¬ 
ing an eight-year engagement . in 
Maude Adams’ company, appearing 
in prominent parts in such successes 
as “The Little Minister,” “Peter 
Pan,” “What Every Woman Knows” 
and “A Kiss For Cinderella,” all 
Barrie plays. 


Two members of Mary Pickford’s 
company presenting her revival of 
“Tess of the Storm Country,” at the 

. Theatre, are champion 

mariners. Mme. de Bodamere leads 
with a record of forty-seven round 
trips across the Atlantic Ocean while 
Forrest Robinson is second with 


GLORIA HOPE HOPED 
TO TEACH SCHOOL 


Now Plays Leading Part With 
Mary Pickford in “Tess of the 
Storm Country" 


Gloria Hope, who plays the part 
of Teola Graves in Mary Pickford’s 
notable new production of “Tess of 
the Storm Country,” a United Artists 

release booked for next . 

at the . Theatre, never 

once dreamed of becoming an actress 
until she chanced to go to Holly¬ 
wood once on a vacation. Upon get¬ 
ting her first glimpse of a motion 
picture company “shooting” scenes 
on a prominent boulevard she got 
what she thought to be “a silly no¬ 
tion” to smile into a camera just to 
see how she would look. 

Subsequently she called on one of 
the big producers and confided her 
ambitions. Much to her surprise he 
engaged her promptly. Even after 
she had started to work in her new 
field, she had no idea. of. forsaking 
her most cherished aspiration, which 
was to be a school teacher. In fact, 
she had made extensive preparations 
to take up pedagogic work and was 
prone to regard her adventure in 
the studio more in the light of a 
lark. However, this producer liked 
her work and her beauty so much 
that he prevailed upon her to sign 
the dotted line of a contract which 
precluded the possibility of imparting 
knowledge to the younger generation 
for a good long while and by the 
time she had seen herself in several 
photoplays, she had decided to re¬ 
main loval to let someone else take 
her place in the school room. 

The first picture in which Miss 
Hope ever worked was called “Free 
and Equal” and she says she never 
looked forward to an event with as 
much pleasurable anticipation as she 
did the promised release of this pic¬ 
ture. She was “just dying” to see 
herself on the screen for the first 
time, but she was doomed to bitter 
disappointment, because “Free and 
Equal” was never shown to the pub¬ 
lic—it was barred on the charge that 
it was too replete with racial prej¬ 
udice, but that was 'not the fault of 
Miss Hope, because her performance 
in this initial effort was so far above 
reproach that she was retained with 
an increase in salary. 

Among her more notable screen 
successes were scored in such pro¬ 
ductions as “The Grim Comedian,” 
starring Jack Holt, and “The Guilty 
Man,” an Ince special. She also ap¬ 
peared in support of Jack Pickford 
in two of his hits, “A Burglar By 
Proxy” and "Bill Apperson’s Boy.” 

Although Miss Hope was born in 
Pittsburgh. P/h., she was educated in 
Newark, N. T. In private life she 
is Mrs. Llovd Hughes and “Tess of 
the Storm Country” is the first pic¬ 
ture in which she and her husband 
have ever appeared together, Mr. 
Hughes being Miss Pickford’s lead¬ 
ing man. 


thirty-four such voyages to his 
credit. During the taking of scenes 
laid in a fishermen’s village on Chatsworth 
Lake, these players vied with each other in 
winning honors in the number of rowing trips 
across the lake, which is about two miles in 
width. Mme. de Boadmere won, her high rec¬ 
ord being seven round trips in one day, she 
operating the oars unassisted.- 


FILM ACTRESS HAS 

RULE OF AMBITION 

Mme. de Bodamere in Most Im¬ 
portant Role in Mary Pick- 
ford's Latest Photoplay 


In many instances natives of for¬ 
eign lands upon settling in Uncle 
Sam’s domain excel in ambition. 
There are many demonstrations of 
how a surpassing zeal controls men 
and women who have come from 
afar to strive with the millions in 
this great American melting-pot. 

Mme. De Bodamere, who plays the 
part of Mrs. Longman in Mary. Pick¬ 
ford’s noteworthy new production of 
“Tess of the Storm Country,” a 
United Artists release coming to the 

.. hails from France and 

she came to this country with a 
surplus of 'aspirations. Although she 
had crossed the. Atlantic Ocean more 
than forty times prior to finally set¬ 
tling in the United States and had 
visited practically every center of 
population in the world, she says 
the ambition to become an actress 
never occurred to her until she met 
Miss Pickford in New York several 
years ago. 

“After I had seen this most charm¬ 
ing of all screen artistes in several 
of her pictures, I found myself con¬ 
trolled by a desire to go into the 
movies and I yielded to the lure 
of it without hesitation,” Mme. de 
Bodamere says. 

Subsequently, she became a mem¬ 
ber of Miss Pickford’s company and 
appeared in several of this celebrated 
star’s successes including “The Love 
Light,” “Through the Back Door” 
and “Little Lord Fauntleroy.” Now 
in her latest characterization in “Tess 
of the Storm Country,” she plays her 
most important role. 

“Ambition should be the rule with 
everybody, most especially those who 
come here from foreign lands and 
I think every earnest man or woman 
should go the limit to measure, up 
to the rule by keeping at ambitious 
tasks until success comes,”, she says. 

Undoubtedly she is right, but 
measuring up to the rule of ambi¬ 
tion is not nearly as common or as 
prevalent as it should be since , the 
late world war, according to various 
savants all of which should suffice to 
inspire a general awakening to the 
importance of raising, the onward- 
march banner much higher. 


HERSHOLT IN NEW 
PICKFORD PHOTOPLAY 

Plays Important Role in New 
Version of “Tess of the Storm 
Country” 


Jean Hersholt, who plays, the im¬ 
portant part of Ben Letts in Mary 
Pickford’s notable new screen pro¬ 
duction of “Tess of the Storm Coun¬ 
try,” in the original version of which 
she won immortal fame eight years 
ago, was born in Copenhagen, Den¬ 
mark, where he received his educa¬ 
tion in. the Jesuit College. In early 
boyhood he dreamed of making his 
mark as an actor and as soon as he 
finished his studies of books, he 


SCREEN PIONEER IN 
NEW PICKFORD FILM 

Gus Saville, at Seventy-six, Has 
Role in “Tess of the Storm 
Country” 

Gus Saville, who portrays the 
character of Old Man Longman in 
Mary Pickford’s own and new ver¬ 
sion of “Tess of the Storm Coun¬ 
try,” is seventy-six years old, but no 
young man of twenty-five could be 
sturdier or more lively, for he can 
put on the gloves with most any. of 
them and mete out as much punish¬ 
ment as the next one in the manly 
art and he is among the champion 
long-distance swimmers of the Paci¬ 
fic Coast at this late day in his long 
life. Forsooth, he is a veritable mar¬ 
vel in the way of “everlasting pep” 
and he seems to be destined to round 
out the century mark with ease.. 

Mr. Saville is one of. the real pio¬ 
neers of the show business, he hav¬ 
ing been in this game continuously 
for forty-five years. He was an old- 
timer when the first motion pictures 
were made back in 1896 and he was 
in the cast which presented the first 
movie ever made in America. This 
was “The Dreyfus Court Martial,” 
considered a great sensation in that 
day. He was also a veteran when 
many years ago he ventured into the 
practically unexplored Yukon terri¬ 
tory and took a job playing in a 
stock company managed by Ralph 
Cummings, brother of the well-known 
Irving Cummings, in Dawson City, 
when that present-day “metropolis” 
of Alaska was a “shoot-’em-up” camp 
of the roughest, toughest prospectors 
on earth. 

Among the more memorable, old- 
time stage successes in which Mr. 
Saville played prominent parts were: 
“Charley’s Aunt” and “A Bunch of 
Keys.” He was featured in. a com¬ 
edy called “Unneighborly Neighbors” 
back in 1886 before many of the 
modern stars were born. Prior to 
that engagement he was a member 
of the vaudeville team of Cunning¬ 
ham and Saville, who were billed 
as “Jumbo Coons,” and he was con¬ 
sidered one of the funniest of the 
minstrels in the country. He tipped 
the scales at something like two hun¬ 
dred pounds in those days, but he 
has since trained down to a pound¬ 
age of about 175. In the last few 
years he has been quite active on 
the screen. 


availed himself of the first oppor¬ 
tunity to make his debut on the 
stage. For twelve years he worked 
to win recognition as a leader and 
at the end experienced the gratifying 
thrill'of being proclaimed a real star 
by the press of his native land. 

With such a foundation, he came to the 
United States. He had come to a full realiz¬ 
ation of the possibilities of the screen for m 
man of his type and talents, and he encoun¬ 
tered no difficulty in getting his chance. Then 
he joined another company and distinguished 
himself especially in directing “The Servant 
in the House.” Later his artistic character 
interpretation in making “Whom the Gods 
Would Destroy” elicited very decided praise. 

He enhanced his directorial reputation with 
“A Certain Rich Man,” “The Mysterious 
Rider” and “Man of the Forest.” Among his 
most notable screen characterizations was in 
“The Four Horsemen of the Apocalypse.” His 
very latest work—that in support of Miss 
Pickford in “Tess of the Storm Country”— 
is his very best and is eloquent proof of the 
fact that in coming all the way from Denmark 
to make his mark on the American screen, he 
did not travel in vain. 




















More Interesting Stories About the Cast 


STILL PLAYS A BOY 

ON SCREEN AT 26 


Danny Hoy in Juvenile Role in 
Mary Pickford’s New “Tess 
of the Storm Country” 

The secret of the screen success 
. of Danny Hoy, now appearing in 
support of Mary Pickford in her own 
1922 version of “Tess of the Storm 
Country,” a United Artists release 

coming to the . Theatre 

next .. is his ability to be 

convincing in his portrayals of the 
characters of a sixteen-year-old boy 
despite the fact that he is twenty- 
six years old. He made his advent 
^Anto the theatrical world at the age 
"f nine years as a boy artist and he 
is. to this day, seventeen years after¬ 
ward, still a boy artist. 

Danny Hoy was literally born in 
the profession, his parents being 
Crimmins and Gore, famous vaude¬ 
ville headliners with whom he played 
for several years before venturing 
into other fields. He later made 
creditable marks on the musical com¬ 
edy stage and then entered pictures. 
For the last six years he has been 
giving an extraordinary demonstra¬ 
tion in versatility by playing most 
every kind and color of boy parts 
before the camera. 

In “Tess of the Storm Country” he 
has the part of Ezra Longman, a 
half-witted boy who persists in an¬ 
noying the lovable Tess with his 
ridiculous wooing until she slaps him 
into a lake, where his ardor is cooled 
sufficiently to make it occur to him 
for the first time that she is in love 
with a rich man’s son. Not so long 
ago he played the part of a black¬ 
face comedian. On another occasion 
he enacted the role of Abraham Tin- 
coin as a boy. In this case he suc¬ 
ceeded in convincing the most eru¬ 
dite critics that he was not a day 
over fourteen years of age. In other 
productions he registered strong in 
. a very emotional part and played the 
part of a desperate juvenile crook. 
As a capping of the climax in his 
versatility he enacted the “character” 
of a cat. 

Hoy declares he intends continuing 
jkp his line of “extreme juveniles” for 
Ynany years to come, not only be¬ 
cause he finds such pursuit remuner¬ 
ative, but because the element of 
make-believe in his artistic work 
tends to keep him feeling extremely 
youthful. 

“I play like I am a boy so much 
that I feel like one all the time and 
I am sure it pays in two ways,” he 
says. 


An alluring offer to be co-fea- 
tured with his brother, Ernest, in a 
musical show to be opened by Char¬ 
les Dillingham in New York, has 
been rejected by David Torrence, 
who plays an important part in Mary 
Pickford’s new “Tess of the Storm 
Country,” a United Artists release 

coming to, the . Theatre 

next .. because, he says, 

his engagement with Miss Pickford 
has been so delightful and enlighten¬ 
ing that he has decided his forte 
lies in interpreting silent drama in¬ 
stead of the spoken variety with 
which .he had been identified for 
twenty years. His experience has 
all been on the dramatic stage in 
support of such stars as Maude 
Adams and Jane Cowl. 


HOW MARY PICKFORD 
DRUBBED AN ACTOR 

Trimmed Her Finger-Nails to the 
Quick to Avoid Actual 
Scratching 

One of Mary Pickford’s most 
strenuous efforts in enacting the role 
of Tess in her new version of “Tess 
of the Storm Country,” a United 

Artists* release coming next . 

to the . Theatre, was to 

get Robert Russell, playing the part 
of Dan Jordan, down and to give 
him a decisive drubbing. 

Inasmuch as the manuscript called 
for some promiscuous scratching of 
the man’s face, and knowing she 
would go through all the motions 
of accomplishing such an end, Miss 
Pickford had her valuable fingernails 
trimmed down so close as to make 
it impossible for her actually to 
scratch. When this scene was “shot” 
at Chatsworth Lake her purpose in 
the sacrifice of her fingernails was 
accomplished, but as a “reward,” she 
peeled much skin off of her own 
knuckles in her zeal in registering 
realism in her encounter with the 
character who had incurred her ire. 
Although the courageous star refused 
to be sympathized with on account of 
her injuries, they were extensive 
enough to require medical attention 
and between subsequent scenes she 
was compelled to keep her fingers in 
bandages. 

“It was a great fight,” enthused 
John S. Robertson, her director, af¬ 
terwards. “But, I am sincerely sorry 
there had to be any such injuries.” 

“I don’t mind , so long as the fight 
was a good one,” Miss Pickford re¬ 
plied laughingly. “My knuckles and 
fingernails will all be normal again 
just as soon as I am satisfied Tess 
has been} restored to the screen.” 

FILM ACTRESS WINS 

ROWING CONTEST 

Mme. de Bodamere Successful in 
Keen Competition with Forrest 
Robinson 


Two members of Mary Pickford’s 
company presenting her new produc¬ 
tion of “Tess of the Storm Coun¬ 
try,” a United Artists release coming 

to the . Theatre next 

.. are champion mariners. 

Mme. de Bodamere leads with a 
record of forty-seven round trips 
across the Atlantic Ocean while For¬ 
rest Robinson is second with thirty- 
four such voyages to his credit. Dur¬ 
ing the recesses between the taking 
of scenes laid in a fishermen’s village 
Miss Pickford had built on Chats¬ 
worth Lake, thirty miles from Los 
Angeles, these two players vied with 
each other in winning honors in the 
number of rowing trips across the 
lake, which is about two miles in 
width. Mme. de Bodamere won, her 
high record being seven round trips 
in one day, she operating the oars 
unassisted. 

“Of course it was not that way I 
made so many trips across the At¬ 
lantic,” she laughed afterward. “Yet, 
I made it a point to become pro¬ 
ficient at rowing and also at swimming in case 
of any sea emergency that might arise.” 


MME DE BODAMERE 
FAMOUS TRAVELLER 

Actress in Mary Pickford's New 
“Tess of the Storm Country” 
Noted Globe Trotter 


Madame de Bodamere, who plays 
the part of Mrs. Longman in Mary 
Pickford’s new version of “Tess of 
the Storm Country,” a United Artists 

release coming to the.Theatre. 

next ., had crossed the At¬ 

lantic Ocean a total of forty-eight 
times before she joined ‘this star. In 
fact, she has traveled all over the 
world, visiting all the European 
countries and venturing into Africa, 
the West Indies, Mexico and Cuba. 
She has even toured China leisurely 
and there are few lands she has not 
set her foot upon. This is the pro¬ 
duction of Miss Pickford’s in which 
Mme. de Bodamere has made a 
screen appearance. 

Besides being an inveterate globe¬ 
trotter, Mme. de Bodamere is an 
excellent linguist, speaking, reading 
and writing various languages in¬ 
cluding English, French, Italian and 
German. She was born and educated 
in Paris, France, but has never es¬ 
sayed the dramatic art in any other 
country but the United States nor 
has she ever supported any other 
.star except Miss Pickford. Besides 
“Tess of the Storm Country,” she 
has appeared in “The Love Light,” 
“Through the Back Door” and “Little 
Lord Fauntleroy.” 

When asked why she had made so 
many voyages across the mighty At- 
lantic, Mme. de Bodamere declared 
it was “her favorite ocean” and that 
journeying by steamship was her 
favorite mode of transportation. 

“Many times I have made ze trip 
across just for ze grand ride over 
ze waves,” she adds. 

And thus far she has been im¬ 
mune to any of the discomforts of 
seasickness, being a perfect mariner. 
Two of her transatlantic trips have 
been made in company with Miss 
Pickford. 


DIRT FOR ART’S SAKE 

There was a shampooing event of 
usual interest at the Pickford-Fair- 
banks Studios when Mary Pickford’s 
million-dollar curls were washed for 
the first time in six weeks. This 
celebrated cinema star had returned 
from a five-week sojourn on “loca¬ 
tion” at Chatsworth Lake, and as her 
whole time away from her studio 
had been occupied in enacting the 
role of the lovable though not im¬ 
maculately “hair-dressed” Tess in her 
own new production of “Tess of the 
Storm Country,” a United Artists re¬ 
lease coming to the . Theatre 

nex t . . . the pleasure of 

even the slightest cleansing of her 
tresses was prohibited by the de¬ 
mands of the story as written, by 
Grace Miller White. Consequently, 
this famous American. beauty was 
forced to endure the inconvenience 
of neglecting her much adored locks 
for the sake of realism and art. 

After working one full day in an 
interior setting in her studio, Miss 
Pickford was overjoyed to hear Di¬ 
rector John S. Robertson’s announcement of 
his readiness to “shoot” the scene in which 
the star could have the pleasure of washing 
her head to her heart’s content and delight. 


WHAT THEY WERE 

BEFORE FILM DAYS 


Supporting Cast in Mary Pick- 
ford's New Photoplay Had 
Many Occupations 

The past and present of Mary 
Pickford and the cast of players sup¬ 
porting her in her great new produc¬ 
tion of “Tess of the Storm Coun¬ 
try,” a United Artists release coming 

next . to the . 

Theatre, compel interest due to the 
striking contrasts in the lines of en¬ 
deavor once embraced and later dis¬ 
carded for careers as dramatic artists. 
Hence witnesseth that: 

Mary Pickford is the only one of 
her company who has ever been any¬ 
thing else excepting what she is to¬ 
day, for at the tender age of nine 
years she was starred in “The Fatal 
Wedding” and has been recognized 
as a star of the first rank ever since. 
But— 

Lloyd Hughes, her leading man in 
“Tess of the Storm Country,” was 
formerly a shoe clerk in Bisbee, 
Arizona. 

Gloria Hope was once a school 
teacher. 

David Torrence was for two years 
a cowpuncher in old Mexico. 

Forrest Robinson was a farmer. 

Jean Hersholt was a match manu¬ 
facturer in Copenhagen, Denmark. 

Danny Hoy was an acrobatic 
dancer in vaudeville. 

Robert Russell was a bookkeeper. 

Gus Saville was a horse-trader. 

Mme. de Bodamere was a Parisian 
modiste. 

This almost runs the gauntlet of 
human vocations and is a good ex¬ 
ample of how most any group of 
present-day entertainers represents 
the majority of occupations, for out 
of this total of ten only one, Miss 
Pickford herself, has been in her 
present profession a whole lifetime 
without exception. 


NO CANES FOR HOLLYWOOD 


David Torrence, well-known char¬ 
acter actor, has carried a cane all 
his matured life, and he’s meandered 
over most of this mundane sphere. 
In his twenty-year service on the 
stage he carried a cane as a matter 
of habit. Hence when he landed in 
Hollywood to appear in support of 
Mary Pickford in her new produc¬ 
tion of “Tess of the Storm Coun¬ 
try,” a United Artists release coming 

to the . Theatre next 

....., he clung to his trusty 

walking stick. 

Cane in hand and hat on head, he 
was strolling down Hollywood Boule¬ 
vard when he was stopped by a tall, 
well-dressed Englishman, who be¬ 
trayed strong-scented signs of not 
being any too much aware of the 
existence of Mr. Volstead. 

The Englishman, unsteady and 
bleary-eyed, surveyed Torrence from 
head to foot and finally fixed his 
gaze on. the cane, he carried and 
shook his head vigorously in the 
negative. 

“Not in Hollywood, my boy, not 
in Hollywood,” he warned in broad 
English accent. 






























A Sure-Fire Mary Pickford Feature Story 


One Day in the Life of Mary Pickford 


NOTE TO EDITORS—In view of the 
fact that Mary Pickford’s new photo- 

S lay—her own new and 1922 version of 
le famous screen classic, “Tess °f the 
Btorm Country,” in which Miss Pick¬ 
ford made one of her earlier film tri¬ 
umphs, has been booked by the man¬ 
agement of the . Theatre 

as the chief attraction for next ...- 

this story “Doings of a Day,” written 
by Miss Pickford, may be of value to 
your paper. It can be run as a big 
one day feature or stretched out over 
two or three days. The date—month 
and day—can be filled in to suit the 
day you mav want to run this ex¬ 
clusive Mary 'Pickford feature. 


“DOINGS FOR A DAY” 

A Page for My Diary 
Dictated by Mary Pickford 
WEDNESDAY, September 6, 1922. 

Arose at seven, bathed, dressed 
and ate breakfast alone, for Douglas 
had gone to the studio early. Glanced 
through the newspaper, walked out 
on the porch, breathing deeply, then 
played for a moment on the front 
lawn with Zorro. He tore my sleeve 
and I gave him a good talking to. 
The morning was beautiful. The 
rain had washed all the dust out of 
the air and- I could see Catalina 
Island, nearly fifty miles away, with 
the ocean sparkling around it. In 
the other direction, far beyond Los 
Angeles, loomed the magnificent 
snow-capped peak of Mt. San Ber¬ 
nardino. California is never more 
beautiful than after the rain. Before 
leaving for the office, I told Albert 
to be sure to call up the furniture 
company and tell them I would take 
the rugs. 

Arrived at the office eight-thirty. 
Enjoyed fully every moment of the 
five-mile ride. After a short confer¬ 
ence with Mr. Kerrigan, during which 
he showed me the last reports from 
the United Artists on “Tess of the 
Storm Country,” I went to my bun¬ 
galow dressing-room. The. rain had 
brought the flowers out in a new 
riot of beauty, and everything looked 
so crisp and clean. I could not help 
but make a mental note of the con¬ 
trast between this and the frozen-up 
East. 

At the bungalow, several members 
of the executive staff were waiting 
in the reception room. Mrs. Crinley 
^wanted advice on costumes she was 
^ designing for “Tess of the Storm 
Country,” Mr. Goosson had several, 
sketches of sets to. show me; Mr. 
Larkin was there with a newspaper 
correspondent from London who 
wanted an interview. 

Mme. de Bodamere quickly ar¬ 
ranged my costume and insisted that 
I hurry as they were waiting for 
me on the stage. Mrs. Cameron 
handed me six telegrams, all dealing 
with important business matters and 
demanding immediate answers: also 
twenty-six letters, some of which dis¬ 
cussed personal matters, others pure¬ 
ly business. All demanded immedi¬ 
ate replies. Bodamere reminded me 
again that they were waiting for me 
on the stage. I glanced at my watch 
and noticed that it was nine o’clock. 
“Goodness,” I thought, “time has 
wines this morning.” 

“Perhaps we had better 'answer the 
telegrams first,” Mrs. Cameron sug¬ 
gested, note-book in hand. 

Just then the telephone rang. It 
was the architect for Mother’s house. 
As I took up the receiver, Bodamere 
answered a knock at the door. 

“It’s Oppie,” she told me, “with 
the stills.” 


“But I must get my make-up on— 
they’re waiting for me on the stage. 
We have three hundred extras today. 
Most of them are ten dollar people.” 

“Mrs. Crinley says she simply must 
see you about the costumes,” Boda¬ 
mere put in timidly. 

“And these telegrams,” Mrs. Cam¬ 
eron reminded me. • 

“We’ll do them as I make-up” 
said I, noting that it was now fifteen 
minutes past nine. 

Again we were interrupted by a 
knock at the door. 

“Mr. Larkin wants to know if you 
wiil pose for just one picture for the 
London newspaper man before you 
go on the stage,” Bodamere informed 
me. “He says Oppie has the camera 
all ready for you outside. And he 
wants to know if you will talk ten 
minutes to the correspondent.” 

“Tell him I’ll try.” 

Just then the phone _ rang again. 
“It’s Mr. Fairbanks,” said Bodamere. 
“And he wants to know if you can 
come over to his studio for lunch 
and meet some important people.”. 

“Tell him ‘Yes’,” I answered, in 
the middle of the third telegram, at 
the same time trying to put the final 
touch to my left eyebrow. 

“It’s nine-thirty, Miss Pickford,” 
from Bodamere. 

“I’m afraid the letters must wait,” 

I told Mrs. Cameron, and I knew 
from her expression that she had a 
pile of correspondence outside about 
which I had said the same thing the 
day before, and perhaps the day be¬ 
fore that. 

“Some I can answer myself,” she 
said very sweetly, “but really, some 
of them I am afraid you will have to 
help me with.” 

“Tell Mrs. Crinley to come in, 
Bodamere,” I said as Mrs. Cameron 
went out. 

Mrs'. Crinley was scarcely seated 
when a knock at the door announced 
the assistant director. 

“He says they are waiting for you, 
Miss Pickford,” said Bodamere. 

“Tell him I’ll be right _ over, and 
tell Mr. Goosson that I will see him 
on the stage, and Mr. Larkin too.” 

“Mr. Larkin says there is another 
newspaper man here now, from one 
of the down-town papers. He has a 
report from the East that Charlie 
Chaplin is dead. He can’t get Mr. 
Chaplin and wants to know if you 
know anything about it.” 

“Absurd!” I said. “What next. 
First they had me dying—now it’s 
poor Charlie.” 

By the time I had tried on the two 
new costumes, it was ten o’clock. Two 
more important phone calls came, but 
I told Bodamere to take the messages. 

On the stage the company was 
waiting. We rehearsed and shot two 
scenes. Between scenes, Mr. Larkin 
introduced the London correspondent 
and we talked several minutes. Then 
I rehearsed another scene', auto¬ 
graphed four pictures for the pub¬ 
licity department, ten for Miss Bell’s 
department, read and signed six let¬ 
ters for Mrs. Cameron and okayed the 
telegrams. 

While talking to Mr. Goosson 
about the new sets, the director, called 
again and I had to leave while we 
were constructing a staircase. After 
the scene Mr. Goosson, and I man¬ 
aged to complete the staircase, and 
then I suggested that we pause for 
lunch, as many of the children a 


pearing in the picture were becoming 
fretful. 

At twenty minutes after twelve I 
stepped into the car to go to Doug¬ 
las’ studio. Mrs. Cameron came out 
with two more telegrams and said the 
dresses I had ordered sent out from ' 
the department store had arrived and 
were waiting for selection. I finished 
the interview with the London cor¬ 
respondent as we rode to lunch. 

Douglas helped me out of the car 
in front of his Japanese lunch room. 
“Are you tired, dear?” he asked. “Not 
yet,” I replied, “but I’ve got a busy 
aiternoon ahead of me.” He intro¬ 
duced me to Mr. Thorwell and Mr. 
Jones, from the Orient, who had in¬ 
formation concerning the theft of our 
films in Japan. 

We discussed among other things, 
Douglas’ next picture, “Douglas Fair¬ 
banks in Robin .Hood,” and the gi¬ 
gantic sets he intends to build. I 
returned to the dressing room at one 
o’clock. 

Mrs. Cameron informed me that 
reservations had been made for our 
trip to New York for the following 
Thursday. I dictated a letter to Mr. 
O’Brien, our attorney. 

Mr. Larkin had returned from 
lunch with the. London writer by 
this time, and we posed together for 
several photographs, after which. I 
went over the production stills with 
Oppie. 

Bodamere said they were waiting 
for me on the stage, and also that 
Mr. Mott wanted to talk to me on 
the phone. 

Mrs. Cameron brought me the 
script for Jack’s picture which had 
just arrived from New York by spe¬ 
cial registered mail, and I gave it to 
Bodamere to take up to the house, 
so I could read it after. dinner. 

“I think you should lie down and 
rest for a little while, you have been 
going so fast this morning,” said 
Bodamere. 

“But it’s nearly two o’clock,” I an¬ 
swered, “and we have gotten only 
two scenes today.. No, Bodamere, 
tomorrow maybe, but today we have 
all those extra people.” 

The arrival of the assistant direc¬ 
tor at that moment with the an¬ 
nouncement that my next scene was 
with a baby dispelled all thought of 
rest. 

“We’re afraid the baby will get 
cross if we don’t get the scene be¬ 
fore time for his nap.” 

I quickly adjusted my makeup and 
was on the stage at two-fifteen. 

Those scenes with the youngster 
were indeed a trial. The little fellow 
was bound and determined to cry. 
The glare of the lights frightened 
him, I think. And in the scene he 
was supposed to laugh. After an 
hour and a half of patient work,. I 
finally discovered that by placing him 
across my lap on his little tummy 
and then lifting him up quickly. I 
could get him to laugh. I felt quite 
elated—a regular Christopher Colum¬ 
bus and Edison combined. 

Shortly before four o’clock, Boda¬ 
mere brought me a cup of choco¬ 
late, and I paused a few minutes to 
drink it. She said to me in French 
that the mother of the baby was 
crying and was very distressed be¬ 
cause the little fellow 'had caused 
me so much trouble. I immediately 
went over behind the corner of. the 
set and comforted her. Poor things, 
i-my heart goes out to them, these 


mothers in the movies. What heart¬ 
aches they suffer. 

Mother came over shortly after 
four o’clock. Together we watched 
the talcing of several scenes in which 
I did not appear. Mrs. Cameron 
brought me some photographic por¬ 
traits, the work of a local artist, who 
wanted to make an appointment for 
sittings. She said Mr. Larkin had 
recommended him, also that we were 
in need of new pictures for personal 
as well as publicity purposes. I dic¬ 
tated five letters, received a group 
of visiting exhibitors, who bore let¬ 
ters of introduction from Mr. 
Abrams, and then went to the projec¬ 
tion room to see the daily run. 

When I came out it was after six 
o’clock, so I went to the dressing 
room to take off my makeup and 
try on the garments that had been 
• sent out from downtown. 

Mrs. Dumas was waiting in the re¬ 
ception room to give me my French 
lesson. 

“I’ve been here ever since two 
o’clock,” she told me, and I mar¬ 
veled that she was not impatient. 
Poor Mrs. Dumas, I thought. 

“Come into the dressing room and 
we’ll do the lesson while I take my 
make-up off. • 

“Don’t forget you have to try on 
those dresses that were sent out from 
downtown,” Mrs. Cameron reminded 
me. 

Our lesson was interrupted by the 
telephone. 

“It’s Mr. Fairbanks,” Bodapiere 
told me. “He wants to know when 
you are going home. Mr. Chaplin 
is over at his office and they have 
that Italian production.” 

“Tell them to take it up to the 
house. We’ll look at it tonight.” 

“My goodness,” said Bodamere, 
holding her hand over the phone, 
“that means you won’t get to bed 
until eleven o’clock.” 

“But it’s important_ business, Bod¬ 
amere. Tell Mr. Fairbanks I have 
to conjugate only one more verb, 
then I’ll be over.” 

At seven o’clock I climbed into 
the car to go to the Fairbanks stu¬ 
dio, knowing that we would be lucky 
if we saw a foot of the Italian film 
before nine that night. The dresses 
I had to leave, and I realized also 
that many other things would have 
to wait until the next day—which 
would be just like today, if not more 
so. 


GLORIA HOPE NO GOSSIP 


Gloria Hope, screen star, does not 
believe in “knocking” and she stead¬ 
fastly refuses to either indulge in it 
or listen to it. Recently she at¬ 
tended a certain social gathering of 
persons not identified with the film 
industry. The whole evening was 
one long gab-fest derogatory to most 
everything and everybody connected 
with the cinema art. Long prior to 
the appointed hour for dispersal, 
Miss Hope announced her intention 
of going. Naturally she was asked 
why she was in such a hurry. “I’m sorry I’m 
so dumb, but I have succeeded in not hearing 
a word which has been uttered here tonight,” 
was her reply. “I guess something is delight¬ 
fully wrong with my tympanum — it 
won’t receive complimentary remarks." 
Smiling sweetly and sincerely without malice, 
the popuar little actress left. Miss Hope plays 
an important part in Mary Pickford’s re-film¬ 
ing of “Tess of the Storm Country,” a United 

Artists release booked by the . 

Theatre for next . 
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Special Stories About Mary Pickford, Star 


MARY PICKFORD THE MISS PICKFORD BANS MARY PICKFORD HAS 
FRIEND OF CHILDREN STAR APPEARANCES MOBILE BUNGALOW 


REAL “ART CENTER” 

FOR MARY PICKFORD 


Famous Screen Star Happiest 
When She is Aiding or Romp¬ 
ing With Youngsters 


Do you know when Mary Pick¬ 
ford, the most famous screen star in 
• the world, is the happiest? 

When she is either romping with 
or helping children. There are few 
young women who manage to devote 
as much of their valuable time to 
the recreation of associating with 
the younger generation as Miss Pick¬ 
ford does and there is no one be¬ 
stows any more favors upon needy 
^children than she. 

"tj In fact, it is a fundamental part 
"of Miss Pickford’s every-day life to 
divide some of her time among the 
offspring of unfortunate parents and 
she is giving constantly to various 
causes encompassing the welfare of 
little charges of institutions of all 
creeds and races. She does all this 
good Samaritan work in such an un- 
obstrusive way that the general pub¬ 
lic hears little about it nor does she 
condone any efforts to give publicity 
to any of her charitable activities. 
However, her penchant for going 
out of her way so incessantly to 
give aid to children is so admirable 
and she is such a splendid disciple 
of mercy that it seems unfair to per¬ 
mit her good deeds to go by un¬ 
noticed. 

For a period of several weeks 
recently, Miss Pickford was fulfilling 
the many duties of chairman of the 
committee having charge of the col¬ 
lection of funds for the Salvation 
Armv and at the same time she was 
conducting exactly six other cam¬ 
paigns in behalf of various institu¬ 
tions caring for- little victims of ad¬ 
versities, including two orphanages, 
one Catholic and one Protestant. 
The matter of bearing the burden of 
so many responsibilities so volun¬ 
tarily and so cheerfully does not im¬ 
press this celebrated artiste as being 
even worthy of mention. She re¬ 
gards it as one of her great joys in 
life and her only regret is that she 
t cannot make her beneficial efforts 
more universal. 

Not only does she serve as the 
honorarv guardian of numerous chil¬ 
dren whose cases come to her atten¬ 
tion through her frequent visits to 
the institutions in Southern Califor¬ 
nia, but she personally takes care of 
outside cases and besides, makes it 
a point to romp and play with as 
many youngsters as she can at ev¬ 
ery opportunity. Indeed, she has 
more close personal friends among 
girls and boys under twelve years of 
age than almost anybody. Many of 
these live abroad, where this great 
star met them during one of her 
visits to foreign countries. 

Wesley (Freckles) Barry is among 
the several children who owe their 
chances to rise to fame and fortune 
in the movies to Miss Pickford. She 
gave young Barry his first real 
chance in her memorable production 
of “Daddy Long-Legs” and because 
of the interest she took in him, his 
part in that picture was built up in 
order to let him step forward where 
the critics could get a real glimpse 
of his talents. 

Miss Pickford’s current photoplay 
feature, her own new production of 
“Tess of the Storm Country,” has 
been booked as the new feature attrac¬ 
tion for next.at the. 

Theatre. 


Against Personal Parading of 
Screen Players Before Movie 
Theatre Audiences 


There has been wide discussion 
recently of the proposition of screen 
stars making personal appearances at 
theatres showing photoplays in 
which they are featured. Several 
prominent photoplayers have pre¬ 
dicted, in interviews, that the day 
was at hand when practically every 
screen star would be compelled by 
public demand to “go on the road” 
with each new picture. One well- 
known actor has added to this the 
theory that the generalizing of the 
personal appearance craze would pro¬ 
vide the real “human interest” needed 
and he names ten. years as the period 
of time in which the present system of 
exhibiting films will endure. 

However, many of the truly 
great stars of the silent drama of 
this day disagree with all this. 
Mary Pickford, the undisputed queen 
of the screen and undoubtedly the 
brightest, most admired luminary, in 
the film firmament, is of the opinion 
that the day will never come when 
it will be a universal requirement 
for a star to parade before, between 
or after the reels in which her or 
his likeness is shown in dramatic an¬ 
imation. She argues convincingly to 
the effect that the silent drama came 
into its unprecedented popularity 
through its power as an art inde¬ 
pendent of the personal equation, 
citing the undeniable fact that its 
whole value as a diversion is de¬ 
pendent entirely upon visualization 
for which words or personal bows 
are not needed in any event. 

“While I do not think a personal 
appearance of a star in a theatre 
showing his film is in any way detri¬ 
mental to either the. profession or 
the art so long as it is managed on 
a high-class basis, I do not believe 
the public considers it an indispensa¬ 
ble part of cinema entertainment,” 
Miss Pickford says. “I doubt if any¬ 
thing like a majority of the screen 
stars will ever be able to fulfill such 
engagements and maintain a high 
standard of art in their work before 
the camera, because the touring 
would require too much time and 
would surely have a tendency to di¬ 
vert the artist’s mind from the count¬ 
less details of living a career in the 
studio, where everything must be 
studied so assiduously and every¬ 
thing must be accomplished with so 
much artistic care that all the work¬ 
ing days of a. year are required for 
a oroper attainment.” 

Miss Pickford,. whose new and 
very own production of “Tess of the 
Storm Country,” a United Artists re¬ 
lease is coming next . to the 

. Theatre, is inclined to be¬ 
lieve that personal appearances of 
movie stars will become less popu¬ 
lar with each succeeding season. She 
is further 'of the opinion that the 
general public will be just as satis¬ 
fied to see the idea pass into the 
permanent discard, basing this idea 
on the fundamental truth that mo¬ 
tion pictures were developed as a 
diversion in the form ’of photo¬ 
graphic visualization of interest- 
compelling stories . and not as a 
vehicle for the artist who happens 
to be playing the most important 
part in such. 


Famous Screen Star Designed 
and Personally Supervised 
Building of Structure 

Mary Pickford has had built for 
herself a mobile dressing-room bun¬ 
galow. She designed the structure 
unaided and supervised every bit of 
the building work, personally select¬ 
ing each mechanic and also personal¬ 
ly instructing every one of them as 
to what to do from day to day. 

This novel bungalow was erected 
on the Pickford-Fairbanks “lot” and 
adjacent to one of the big stages 
primarily to provide America’s sweet¬ 
heart with adequate dressing-room 
facilities, conveniently located, and 
for her use while filming her own 
new version of “Tess of the Storm 
Country,” a United Artists release 

coming to the . Theatre 

next . However, in view 

of the fact that $10,000 was the cost 
entailed, Miss Pickford, being far- 
seeing, determined to protect herself 
against any possibility of loss in the 
event of any future changes of plans 
such as might cause her to dispose 
of this Hollywood studio property 
by having the nifty, little house built 
so it could be moved easily from its 
present site to a lot she has pur¬ 
chased for it in a residence section. 
Hence, if the day ever comes when 
she will have no further use for 
this building, and no one. else who 
might later buy these studio, grounds 
would need it, she will have it moved 
to her lot, and, after making a few 
alterations, will have for sale a model 
and modern bungalow. 

It was all in the nature of an 
economy inasmuch as a present nec¬ 
essity was met in such a way as to 
insure it as a good investment for 
the future, all of which is eloquent 
evidence of the strong trend »in film 
circles to eliminate financial waste. 
In this case, the actual figures show 
that Miss Pickford saved something 
like $2,000 in this construction en¬ 
terprise by superintending the work 
herself. 

This bungalow contains six rooms 
and a luxurious bath. The two most 
interesting rooms, and the ones most 
important to Miss Pickford, are the 
wardrobe and dressing rooms. In 
the former she has had built in nu¬ 
merous cabinets for clothes, hats and 
shoes. These cabinets were made of 
white cedar encasing fine, wicker and 
are so placed as to permit of speedy 
removal, leaving all the space avail¬ 
able for use as a bed-chamber. The 
dressing room is replete with mir¬ 
rors of every size, including full- 
length reflections from any angle to¬ 
gether with a system of electric 
lights so arranged as to produce per¬ 
fect illumination for attire of any 
hue. 

Miss Pickford’s secretary occupies 
one room, where all her personal 
correspondence is handled. The other 
three rooms are a kitchen, a dining- 
hall and a gorgeous reception room 
in the latter of which is a white 
marble fireplace overtopped by a 
marble medallion in which is chiseled 
likenesses of the heads of Miss Pick¬ 
ford and Douglas Fairbanks, her 
husband. 


She and Douglas Fairbanks, Her 
Husband, Responsible for In¬ 
novation in Picture Making 

“Let fine art have its full sway in 
the film field henceforth!” 

This sounds like a slogan, but it 
was an order—an order issued jointly 
by Mary Pickford and Douglas Fair¬ 
banks, her husband. 

The result was the erection of 
still another new structure on the 
capacious grounds of the newly ac¬ 
quired Hollywood studio property 
of this celebrated duo of screen fav¬ 
orites. This latest building to adorn 
the place is called the Art Center 
and it is the headquarters for Irvin 
J. Martin, art director extraordinary, 
who by dint of his complete mastery 
over most every phase of the artistic 
side of making pictures, has won a 
portfolio of high consequence in the 
Pickford-Fairbanks organization. 

In this Art Center, under the su¬ 
pervision of Mr. Martin, will be 
worked out all the problems of art 
entering into all future photoplays 
in which either of these stars appear, 
and, there has been installed a grand 
array of equipment for . conducting 
such work, including photographic 
devices for various testing and ex¬ 
perimental purposes and the neces¬ 
sary “tools” for the architect, the 
painter, the decorator and others. 

Throughout this “center” must gra¬ 
vitate in evolutionary and devoloping 
fashion naught but the quintessence 
of the fine arts, according to the offi¬ 
cial decree, and the whole atmos¬ 
phere, so permeated with only the 
artistic, must never be disturbed by 
commercial or cold-blooded intru¬ 
sions. It is the mecca for the dream- 
. ers-in-general who have come to play 
such an important part in the creat¬ 
ing of film classics of this ultra¬ 
modern day. It is there -will be 
reached all the vital decisions rela¬ 
tive to how true art sh^ll be visual¬ 
ized and fitted to each production in 
a manner to embellish and to carry 
forward dramatic feeling as only a 
truly artistic back-ground can. 

This is the first real and exclusive 
Art Center to ever be built on a 
motion picture “lot” and it went far 
toward enhancing the quality of Miss 
Pickford’s own new production of 
“Tess of the Storm Country,” a 
United Artists release booked for 


next. as the chief feature 

at the.theatre. Credit is 


due Miss Pickford and Mr. Fairbanks 
for an innovation which undoubtedly 
presages great things for the cinema 
as an art. 


Lloyd Hughes and Gloria Hope, 
who have important parts in Mary 
Pickford’s new “Tess of. the Storm 
Country,” a United Artists release 

coming to the .Theatre 

next .. have been married 

in real life for exactly one year and 
this is the first time they have ever 
played together in reel life. They 
both declare the novelty of appear¬ 
ing in the same picture is a treat .and 
now they wouldn’t mind it a bit if 
someone would offer them a neat 
co-starring contract. And who knows 
but what the movie fan shall see 
this interesting duo in cinema’s stel¬ 
lar firmament together? 




















More Special Exclusive Mary Pickford Stories 


Mary Pickford Describes 

Beauty on the Screen 

Famous and Beautiful Film Star and Producer Gives Personal Views 
For Benefit of Young Women Who Aspire to Become Actresses 


WEEKS IN WOODS 

FOR MARY PICKFORD 

Spent Many Days in Remaking 
Her “Tess of the Storm 
Country” 


For the benefit of those thou¬ 
sands of young girls throughout the 
United States who have aspirations 
t)o become screen stars, Mary Pick¬ 
ford, “Queen of the Screen,” has 
consented to give her views as to 
beauty requirements on the part of 
candidates for film honors. Miss 
Pickford, whose new production of 
“Tess of the Storm Country,” that 
famous screen classic in which she 
won one of her earlier picture 

triumphs, is coming next. 

ti^the . Theatre under 

a AJnited Artists Corporation release, 
made the following statement: 

BEAUTY APPLIED TO THE 
SCREEN 

(Dictated by Mary Pickford) 

There is little one can say about 
beauty—little, I mean, that has not 
been said before. It is skin deep, 
or it is a quality'of the soul, depend¬ 
ing entirely on the viewpoint of the 
individual. Therefore we will not 
argue the matter. Instead we will 
take for the theme of this story, 
“Beauty as it applies to the Screen.” 

. Oft have I been asked the. ques¬ 
tion, “Need one be beautiful to suc¬ 
ceed in pictures?” Almost every girl 
who contemplates the screen as a 
career makes this query, either of 
herself or of some person whom she 
thinks qualified to give advice. I 
know it has been asked of me count¬ 
less times. And my reply is always, 
“Yes and no.” 

A baffling answer, you say? On 
the surface it would seem just that. 
But let us analyze: To me beauty 
is as the individual sees it. What 
one person declares beautiful fre¬ 
quently has no appeal whatever to 
another. Therefore, it seems quite 
illogical to fix a set definition for 
beauty. While it is quite true that 
kindred spirits will define a thing as 


PUSS PICKFORD WINS 
* ROTARIAN APPLAUSE 

Five Thousand Cheer Her as She 
Greets Them in the Costume 
of “Tess” 


On the occasion of the thirteenth 
international convention of Rotarians 
held at Los Angeles, the Pickford- 
Fairbanks studios were thrown open 
to them and as a consequence thou¬ 
sands of the members of this great 
organization swarmed to this favored 
spot of Filmland. Mary Pickford 
was in the midst of the task of 
re-filming “Tess of the Storm Coun¬ 
try,” her great triumph of eight 
years ago and which is coming to 


the. Theater 

next.under a United Artists 


release. Due to the necessity of 
sticking close to her work on the 
enclosed stage, Miss Pickford in¬ 
tended to leave most of the enter¬ 
taining of the guests to her husband, 
^Douglas Fairbanks. She had a good 
reason for this—she was living the 
life of Tess, the waif of a lowly 


beautiful, the degree to which it is 
beautiful in the mind of each varies, 
depending on the individual concept. 
So after all, beauty is an individual 
concept. I think I can illustrate my 
point best by taking a beautiful sun¬ 
set as an example. Several personals 
may look at a sunset and declare 
it beautiful, but were it possible to 
measure the vibrations set up within 
the soul of each, we would discover 
a wide divergence in the figures on 
the scorecard. Which serves to 
prove that beauty is not a constant 
quality. 

For that reason I say “yes and 
no” when I am asked if beauty is 
a prime ingredient for the recipe that 
makes screen success. There are 
many who judge beauty by surface 
indications—by what they see only. 
That sort of beauty, while some¬ 
times a great aid, is, nevertheless, 
not absolutely necessary for success 
in the films. Beauty of face alone, 
with no depth of feeling to re-en¬ 
force it, will not serve to push one 
to the top. In fact, one can get 
along entirely without good looks 
providing the features possess that 
elusive photographic quality so in¬ 
dispensable to the screen aspirant. 

Beauty that radiates from the per¬ 
sonality is absolutely necessary. No 
one can depict character without it. 
It is the elusive thing, the element 
that none can define. It stirs emo¬ 
tions, rouses sympathies, calls forth 
tears. For want of a better name, 
we call it genius, and it does not 
necessarily go with a pretty face. 
Therefore, I say “Yes,” if you ask 
about beauty of character; and I 
say “No”I if you mean only beauty 
of form and face, which makes my 
answer “Yes and No,” concerning 
the needi of beauty as applied to 
pictures. A 


fishermen’s village and not only was 
she attired in rags, but her ankles 
and feet were bare. Modesty forbade 
her parading before strangers in such 
a make-up. 

However, when something like five 
thousand visitors had succeeded in 
getting inside the grounds there was 
started a very decided clamor for 
Miss Pickford. This clamor soon 
developed into a collective demand, 
good-natured, but none the less in¬ 
sistent, and when it became apparent 
there would be no let-up in it, Mr. 
Fairbanks ordered a recess in his 
own work and 'disappeared. 

Upon confronting. Miss Pickford 
on her “set” and enlightening her as 
to the state of affairs precipitated by 
the numerous Rotarians, she de¬ 
murred. He laughingly insisted that 
she accompany him for at least one 
“bow.” She begged for enough time 
to change costume, but he dissuaded 
her from this idea with a lot of 
fast talking. 

Thus it came to pass that in less 
than five minutes he had “America’s 
Sweetheart,” rigged out as the hum¬ 
ble Tess, in the presence of the 
guests, and, leading her by the hand, 
escorted her the full length of the 
“set” between two dense lines of 
cheering humanity. 


Marv Pickford, famous screen star, 
devoted five full weeks to almost 
unbelievable strenuosity in her re¬ 
filming of “Tess of the Storm Coun¬ 
try,” a United Artists release coming 

next . to the ... 

Theatre. This work was done in a 
complete fishermen’s village she had 
built on Chatsworth Lake, thirty 
miles from Los Angeles. 

The Chatsworth district is in the 
heart of real California “wilds,” 
where obtains a great deal of primi¬ 
tive life, and it was an ideal spot for 
an obscure village such as this story 
called for. The “set” Miss Pickford 
had constructed on the lake shore 
was unique inasmuch as all of the 
huts and cabins were practical 
throughout, the interior of each serv¬ 
ing as either a dressing-room or a 
storage place for equipment. Since 
this section was too far out-of-the-way 
to make it feasible to wire in electrical 
currents, a huge motor generator was 
installed to supply the “juice” for the 
many powerful lights used in num¬ 
erous night scenes. A fire engine 
was also on the job pumping from 
the lake an adequate water - supply 
for all needs. 

As several of the more vital situa¬ 
tions in the drama were such as 
to make it advisable to film them on 
the studio grounds, it was necessary 
to erect at the studio an accurate 
replica of Tess’s cabin with a section 
of the lake and on this “set” Miss 
Pickford did some of her most artis¬ 
tic work in re-creating the lovable 
character of Grace Miller White’s 
never-to-be-forgotten heroine. 

This elaborate new production of 
Miss Pickford’s great picture triumph 
of earlier years is called a photoplay 
masterpiece that will endure through 
posterity and it is Miss Pickford’s 
hope that it shall live as a source 
of joy for decades to come. 


MARY PICKFORD A 
SCREEN STAR MAKER 


Lloyd Hughes and Gloria Hope 
Near Heights in “Tess of the 
Storm Country” 


Few stars have given so many pos¬ 
sessors of histrionic talent so many 
opportunities to ascend to screen 
stardom as has Mary Pickford. The 
late Harold Lockwood became a star 
overnight as a result of serving as 
Miss Pickford’s leading man in the 
first filming of “Tess of the Storm 
Country” eight years ago, and, now 
in the new and elaborated 1922 ver¬ 
sion of this history-making picture, 
a United Artists release coming to 

the .. Theatre next.. 

Lloyd Hughes bids fair to emerge 
from the enacting of this same char¬ 
acter a full-fledged star in his own 
right. 

There is also a strong possibility 
of Gloria Hope, who is in this same 
cast, achieving a like stellar purpose. 
She is playing the important part of 
Teola Graves opposite Miss Pick- 


MARY PICKFORD IN 
NEW-OLD PHOTOPLAY 


Will Be Seen in Her Own 1922 
Production of “Tess of the 
Storm Country” 

An artistic triumph of several 
years ago, “Tess of the Storm Coun¬ 
try” has been revived in a new pro¬ 
duction by Mary Pickford. It is the 
first instance in which a great star 
has rebuilt from the past a motion 
picture which won for her the fore¬ 
most place in the heart of the screen 
worshipping public. 

“Tess of the Storm Country,” in 
its new form—all old prints of the 
original production having been with¬ 
drawn from circulation—deals with 
the human drama arising in an hum¬ 
ble community of fishermen—squat¬ 
ters on the shore of a lake belonging 
to a wealthy and greedy owner. Stern 
efforts to evict the fisherfolk are 
centered on Tess, daughter of a mild 
old waterman. It is her winsome 
beauty and sweetness which inspire 
the son of the wealthy man to inter¬ 
cede for the squatters. 

There is a conflict between this 
young man and a villanious rough 
who persecutes the girl with unwel¬ 
come attentions. A heart touching 
sacrifice on the part of Tess saves 
the rich man’s daughter from dis¬ 
grace, and there is powerful situa¬ 
tion added by the fisher lass going 
through the agonies of having her 
father arrested and tried for murder. 

This most appealing story is from 
a best seller of a decade ago by 
Grace Miller White, and its happy 
conclusion is reached after tremen¬ 
dous suspense such as Mary Pickford 
alone can build up with her renowned 
gifts of mimicry. 

This new, 1922, production of “Tess 
of the Storm Country,” produced by 
Miss Pickford for United Artists’ 
release, has been booked as the fea¬ 
ture attraction for next. 

by the management of The.. 

Theatre. 


ford’s characterization of the heroine, 
Tessible Skinner, and it is said Miss 
Hope’s opportunities for winning 
high honors are numerous. Both Mr. 
Hughes and Miss Hope have been 
featured players in several big suc¬ 
cessful photoplays in the last year 
and each is due for a rise to the 
top rung of the cinema ladder. 

Among the dozens or more pres¬ 
ent-day luminaries of the silver sheet 
who owe their present status to 
Mary Pickford more than any .other 
single element is Wesley (Freckles) 
Barry, who got his first chance to 
show what he could do in “Daddy 
Long-Legs.” John Bowers earned 
his place in the front ranks as a 
result of the opportunity Miss Pick¬ 
ford gave him in “Hulda , From 
Holland.” Marshall Neilan started 
the most important phase of his 
career as leading man to Miss Pick¬ 
ford in several of her earlier produc¬ 
tions and she recognized his greatest 
ability to be in the directorial line. 
Therefore, she promoted him to the 
director’s chair, where he success¬ 
fully presided over the megaphone 
in the making of three of her pic¬ 
tures and this gave him the prestige 
which has eventuated itself in his 
becoming one of the foremost pro¬ 
ducers. • 
























Stories Any Newspaper Will Accept and Use 


Treating Mary Pick ford 

Rough Hard Movie Task 

So Declares David Torrence Who Plays the Villain in New Production 
of “Tess of the Storm Country,” and Has to Beat 
Famous Photoplay Star 


The man who is called upon to 
mete out unlimited abuse to Mary 
Pickford invariably has the most dif¬ 
ficult job in motion pictures. Many 
screen villains, who have appeared 
in her past productions will assure 
you of this and David Torrence, who 
created situations replete with con¬ 
flict in Miss Pickford's latest cinema 
effort, a new production of “Tess of 
the Storm Country,” a United 

Artists’ release coming to The. 

.. Theatre next.. 

arises to impress it with all the em¬ 
phasis in his power. 

“I’ve done most everything re¬ 
quired of an actor in following his 
profession of making believe all 
kinds of things, but what taxed my 
endurance and rather tender heart 
most of all was to be so terribly 
mean to Mary Pickford while she 
was portraying the character of the 
lovable Tess,” Mr. Torrence says. 
“Honestly, it hurt me to have to mis¬ 
treat her the way I was obliged to 
do in this picture, because of all the 
women I’ve ever met she deserves 
the least harshness.” 

However, art is art and it is often, 
heartless, even ruthless, in what it 
exacts. Mr. Torrence was chosen to 
play the part of Elias Graves, a hard- 
fisted, hard-hearted, old tyrant who 
hates most venomously those not in 
his good graces. Miss Pickford, as 
Tess, happens to be out of his good 
graces the most of anyone in the 
story Grace Miller White has writ¬ 
ten in such masterly style. 

The piece-de-resistance is that Tess 
and other fisher folk have squatted 
on Graves’ land on a lake shore ad¬ 
jacent to his own palatial residence 
and his outlook has been greatly 
marred by the unsightly, tumble-down 
village the squatters have built 
against his wishes and also against 
the spirit of the law. In the subse¬ 
quent controversy, Tess, being a very 
courageous little heroine, takes the 
leadership among her people in 
fighting back and there are fierce re¬ 
criminations in which Graves does 
all he can to make the girl suffer to 
the limit. 

Mr. Torrence says there were 
times during the filming of this story 
when he was almost overwhelmed by 
the impulse to protest the instruc¬ 
tion of John S. Robertson, the di¬ 
rector, who spurred him on with all 
his might to more dastardly efforts. 

“After all the brutal bluffing, 
rough man-handling and angry ex¬ 
coriations I had to heap onto Tess, 
I was actually jubilant when Miss 
Pickford in a climax, pounced onto 
my back and gave me a drubbing 
which actually hurt as a. result of the 
earnestness with which she went 
after me,” Mr. Torrence continues. 
“For once in my life I felt that I 
deserved a sound beating and some¬ 
how, though it was all in make-be¬ 
lieve, I’m glad I got what was com¬ 
ing to me.” 

In one of the scenes Torrence was 
required to catch Miss Pickford in 
the act of taking a bottle of milk 


from his ice-box. The possession of 
this milk meant prolonging the life 
of a tiny baby and he knew it. But, 
just the same, in his intense hatred 
for the girl, he took it away from 
her and hurled her bodily out of his 
home. “That was a tough task,” he 
commented afterward. 

In another scene, he had to up¬ 
braid her unmercifully, box her ears 
cruelly, while she wept bitterly. 
“That was even tougher,” he ob¬ 
served as he watched Miss Pickford 
wipe away real tears. 

Then in a subsequent scene when 
he caused to be destroyed her fish¬ 
ing nets, her means of making a 
livelihood, he says he felt like he was 
actually denying the very right to 
live to the prime favorite of millions 
of photoplay fans. 

"Just say for me that treating 
Mary Pickford mean is about the 
most unpleasant job in filmdom, be¬ 
cause she is naturally so sweet of 
disposition that it really hurts a fel¬ 
low’s conscience to harm her even as 
a matter of acting,” he concludes. 

It is said that David Torrence’s 
performance in “Tess of the Storm 
Country” is just about the last word 
in screen villainy. It is also pre¬ 
dicted that Mr. Torrence has insured 
himself a very high place in the fore 
ranks of photoplayers as a direct re¬ 
sult of his dramatic artistry in sup¬ 
port. of Miss Pickford. He has. a 
record of distinguished stage service 
back of him, his most notable 
achievements being * in . support of 
Maude Adams in such plays as 
“Peter Pan” and “The Little Minis¬ 
ter,” and with Jane Cowl in “Smilin’ 
Through.” 

CARRIED FILM STAR 

IN GRAND MARCH 

As an example of what a predomi¬ 
nating personage Mary Pickford is, 
Forrest Robinson, playing the part 
of her father in her new “Tess of 
the Storm Country.” a United Artists 

release booked for next .. 

at the . Theatre, recalls 

a notable public function the “Queen 
of the Screen” attended in Boston a 
few years ago. She was selected to 
lead the grand march, escorted by 
Governor Walsh of Massachusetts, 
who was such a big man physically 
that he obscured the view of little 
Miss Pickford to many of the spec¬ 
tators. 

Before the grand march was well 
under way many voices started de¬ 
manding Miss Pickford. When it be¬ 
came apparent that she was the one 
the crowd was interested in to the 
exclusion of everyone else, Governor 
Walsh gently picked her up and 
held her out at arm’s length as he 
marched around the hall, thus af¬ 
fording everyone an ideal view of 
her. This satisfied the assemblage. 
“It was plain they didn’t want to 
see me and so I made sure they 
would see Miss Pickford,” the state’s 
chief executive remarked afterward. 


INTERNATIONAL CAST 
FOR MARY PICKFORD 

Five Nations Represented Among 
Players in Her New “Tess of 
the Storm Country” 

Insofar as birthplace is concerned, 
there are five different countries rep¬ 
resented in the cast portraying the 
various characters in Mary Pickford’s 
notable new screen production of 
“Tess of the Storm Country,” a 
United Artists Corporation release 

booked for next . at the 

. Theatre. Curiously 

enough, there are also five different 
states of one of those five countries 
—the United States—represented. 

Miss Pickford was born in Tor¬ 
onto, Canada, but has lived in the 
United States ever since she was five 
years old, devoting herself at first to 
the speaking stage and then entering 
pictures in which latter field she soon 
became the most luminous of all 
stars. 

David Torrence, who plays the part 
of Elias Graves in the new "Tess of 
the Storm Country,” was born in 
Glasgow, .Scotland, while Jean Her- 
sholt, in the role of Ben Letts, first 
saw the light of day in Copenhagen, 
Denmark.. Mme. de Bodamere, who 
was cast in the role of Mrs. Long¬ 
man, claims Paris as her birthplace 
The remaining five members of the 
cast were born in the United States, 
Lloyd Hughes, the leading man who 
in the new version has the part 
played in the original production by 
the late Harold Lockwood, was born 
in Bisbee, Arizona. His wife, known 
professionally as Gloria Hope, who 
enacts the pathetic character of Teola 
Graves, made her advent into the 
world at Pittsburgh, Pa. Forrest 
Robinson, playing Daddy Skinner, 
was born in Denver, Colo., while 
Danny Hoy, the 1922 Ezra Longman, 
is a New Yorker by birth, and 
Robert Russell is a native of Wash¬ 
ington, D. C. Thus it seems quite 
appropriate to term Miss. Pickford’s 
company for this production an in¬ 
ternational-interstate cast. 


MARY PICKFORD A 
SCREEN STAR MAKER 

Few stars have given so many pos¬ 
sessors of histrionic talent so many 
opportunities to ascend to screen 
stardom as has Mary Pickford. The 
late Harold Lockwood became a star 
overnight as a result of serving as 
Miss Pickford’s leading man in the 
first filming of “Tess of the Storm 
Country” eight years ago, and, now 
in the new and elaborated 1922 ver¬ 
sion of this history-making picture, 
a United Artists release coming to 

the.Theatre next. 

Lloyd Hughes bids fair to emerge 
from the enacting of this same char¬ 
acter a full-fledged star in his own 
right. 

There is also a strong possibility of 
Gloria Hope, who is in this same cast, 
achieving a like stellar purpose.. She 
is playing the important part of Teola 
Graves oposite Miss Pickford’s char¬ 
acterization of the heroine, Tessible 
Skinner, and it is said Miss Hope’s 


FAMOUS ARTIST FOR 
MARY PICKFORD DOLL 

Painter Turns Sculptor to Make 
Bust of Screen Artists for 
Life-like Toy 


Christian von Schneidau, painter 
of international renown, has become 
a sculptor, all because Mary Pick¬ 
ford decided to put a doll on the 
market. 

When Miss Pickford decided to go 
into the doll business as the result 
of an insistent demand on the part 
of countless children who worship 
at her shrine, a representative was 
dispatched to Europe to seek a sculp¬ 
tor of world-wide fame who could 
do a bust of Miss Pickford from 
which the Pickford dolls could be 
modelled. Although eight of the 
world’s greatest sculptors tried, none 
was able to register that elusive spirit 
which seems to have endowed Mary 
Pickford with that eternal youth 
which so plainly is noted in her 
new production of “Tess of the 
Storm Country,” a United Artists 

release coming next . 

to the . Theatre. Since 

Miss Pickford vowed that no doll 
should go out which was not of the 
very highest quality both as to con¬ 
struction and likeness of herself, it 
began to look as if the whole propo¬ 
sition would fall by the wayside. . 

Then came Christian von Schnei¬ 
dau, now residing in Los Angeles, 
who stands- in the front rank of 
contemporary painters. It has been 
said by critics that the boldness and 
virility of von Schneidau’s canvasses 
suggest the qualities of sculpture. Al¬ 
though he had done practically no 
modelling since leaving school, this 
artist decided to undertake the task, 
with the result that he has pro¬ 
duced a life-size bust of 1 the cele¬ 
brated screen star which is startling 
in its resemblance. 

It is estimated that a million dolls 
a year will be prduced from this 
likeness. Through an ingenious 
process of reduction a perfect re¬ 
semblance will be obtained in the 
doll’s head. 


opportunities for winning high honors 
are numerous. Both Mr. Hughes and 
Miss Hope have been featured players 
in several big successful photoplays in 
the last year and each is due for a 
rise to the top rung of the cinema 
ladder. 

Among the dozens or more pres¬ 
ent-day luminaries of the silver sheet 
who owe their present status to 
Mary Pickford more than any other 
single element is Wesley (Freckles) 
Barry, who got his first chance to 
show what he could do in “Daddy 
Long-Legs.” John Bowers earned 
his place in the front ranks as a re¬ 
sult of the opportunity Miss Pickford 
gave him in “Hulda From Holland.” 
Marshall Neilan started the most im¬ 
portant phase of his career as lead¬ 
ing man to Miss Pickford in several 
of her earlier productions and she rec¬ 
ognized his greatest ability to be in the 
directorial line. Therefore, she pro¬ 
moted him to the director’s chair, 
where he successfully presided over 
the megaphone in the making of three 
of her pictures and this gave him the 
prestige which has eventuated itself in 
his becoming one of the foremost pro¬ 
ducers. 



















Short Features About Star and Picture 


MARY PICKFORD 14 
WEEKS ON PICTURE 

Long Siege of Continuous Work 
for New “Tess of the Storm 
Country” 


After fourteen weeks of continu¬ 
ous work, Mary Pickford completed 
< her new version of “Tess of the 
Storm Country,” the famous Grace 
Miller White story which established 
this little star’s perennial fame eight 
years ago, when she made her first 
feature picture. This new “Tess of 
the Storm Country”, is coming to 

the . Theatre next 

.under a United Artists 

Release. 

The last scene was made on loca¬ 
tion near Los Angeles and showed 
a dog capturing the villian just as he 
was about to grasp the fleeing Tess, 
that belligerent hoyden of the squat¬ 
ters’ village so convincingly por¬ 
trayed by the lovely Mary. 

Owing to the popularity of “Tess 
of the Storm Country”, every pre¬ 
caution has been taken with the pro¬ 
duction', to make it superior to 
anything Miss Pickford has ever 
done. Direction was under the guid¬ 
ance of John S. Robertson, especially 
loaned by Jesse Lasky for this 
feature. Charles Rosher, who has 
handled the camera for practically all 
of Miss Pickford’s most famous star¬ 
ing vehicles, presided over the photo¬ 
graphy on this production. In the 
cast are such celluloid notables as 
Lloyd Hughes, Gloria Hope, Forrest 
Robinson, David Torrence, Jean Her- 
sholt, Danny Hoy and Mme. de 
Bodamere. 

In filming this play twenty sets 
were built, thirteen of which were in¬ 
teriors. One of the exteriors con¬ 
sisted of . an entire fishing village, 
and is said to be the most unique 
setting of its kind ever erected. Only 
four locations were used, thus estab¬ 
lishing a record for Miss Pickford 
# of the smallest number of locations 
ever used by her in making a photo¬ 
play. 


PCE FILM DIRECTOR 
NOW IN BIG BUSINESS 

Edwin S. Porter Who Directed 
Mary Pickford Now Head of 
Projection Company 


One of the first questions asked 
and most persistently repeated after 
it was announced that Mary,Pickford 
was going to produce a new, elabor¬ 
ated and 1922 version of “Tess of the 
Storm Country,” in which she scored 
such a triumph eight years ago, was 
this: “What became of the man who 
directed the first “Tess of the Storm 
Country”? 

For the benefit of the thousands 
of devotees to the screen who al¬ 
ways delight in delving into film 
history, let it be known that the man 
who presided over the megaphone 
during those epochal days was Ed¬ 
win S. Porter, and that he is to¬ 
day a very prosperous business man. 
In fact, his is one of the “big names” 
in another branch of the film indus¬ 
try. Since he is president of the 
Simplex Projector Company of New 


MARY PICKFORD WINS 
’DRESS FOR A DRESS 

Odd Exchange in Case of Cos¬ 
tume Worn by Little Girl Extra 
in Photoplay 

Mary Pickford never overlooks an 
opportunity to make a child’s heart glad. 
While she was making her new version 
of “Tess of the Storm Country,” a 
United Artists release, coming next.... 

. to the.. 

Theater, she had occasion to engage a 
girl of about twelve years of age as an 
‘‘extra” for a few days. In the ward¬ 
robe furnished the child was one sum¬ 
mer frock of especially pretty design and 
color. Miss Pickford took note of how 
proud her little employee was every time 
she donned this dress and she also took 
the trouble to ascertain the fact that her 
parents were in such straitened circum¬ 
stances. 

So when it came time for the child to 
discontinue her daily visits to the Pick- 
ford-Fairbanks studio, Miss Pickford 
made her a present of the frock. Natu¬ 
rally the beneficiary of this kindness was 
so over-whelmed by gratitude that tears 
welled up into her eyes. 

“But, ma’m, I’ve nothing to give you 
for this, 'cept—” she said. 

“I don’t want you to give me anything 
for it,” Miss Pickford interrupted. 

“But, I was a-going to say, ’cept my 
’dres,” the little one persisted. 

“Except your 'dress,” the star repeated 
in some perplexity. 

“Yes’m, where I live.” 

“Oh, you mean your address.” 

“Yes, for this beautiful dress you’ve 
given me.” 

Miss Pickford could not restrain her 
mirth over the childish idea of trading 
a ’dress for a dress and when she noted 
that her laughter was causing the child 
discomfiture, she reassured her with 
gentle pats on the cheek and her signa¬ 
ture on a check, a check of a sufficient 
amount to make it possible for the lucky 
“extra” to get even more new clothes. 


York City, one of the largest con¬ 
cerns of its kind in the world. Thou¬ 
sands of motion picture theatres are 
equipped with this company’s ma¬ 
chines. 

At the time Mr. Porter was direct¬ 
ing Miss Pickford, he was making 
his initial ventures in this field and 
it is understood that the enhanced 
reputation this record-breaking film 
triumph brought him served as a 
stepping-stone to his later business 
successes. Daniel Frohman, who pre¬ 
sented the “Tess of the Storm Coun¬ 
try” of 1914 and Adolph Zukor, head 
of the Famous Players Corporation, 
which firm produced the feature, 
jointly engaged Mr. Porter to direct 
this picture, because he was then con¬ 
sidered the most capable director 
available in America. 

Miss Pickford’s new “Tess of the 
Storm Country,” a United Artists re¬ 
lease, coming to the.Theatre 

next.was directed by John S. 

Robertson, who was selected by Miss 
Pickford because his directorial work 
in his more recent pictures revealed 
him as the possessor of a mind re¬ 
plete with intelligence and close sym¬ 
pathy for the pathetic qualities enter¬ 
ing into this masterly drama of life 
in a lowly fishermen’s village. 


SNOW IN JULY FOR 
MARY PICKFORD FILM 

Real Snow in Midsummer in 
California for “Tess of the 
Storm Country” 


Snow in the middle of summer! 
That’s what happened at the Pick- 
ford-Fairbanks Studios in Hollywood, 
when Mary Pickford was filming her 
new production of “Tess of the 
Storm Country,” the picture in which 
she triumphed eight years ago, and 

which is coming next . 

to the . Theatre under 

a United Artists Corporation re¬ 
lease. 

Several scenes are required in this 
picture showing the houses covered 
with snow. How to create the il¬ 
lusion taxed ingenuity to the limit. 
All the old-time devices were re¬ 
sorted to and discarded because they 
failed to carry conviction. Then up 
spoke W. W. Kerrigan to the art 
director, Frank Ormston, and said, 
“Frank, why don’t you get a little 
real snow.” 

“Yeah,” said Frank, “why don’t 
you—how, for instance?” 

“Go up to the Home Ice Com¬ 
pany in the next block,” Kerrigan 
suggested, “and ask em if they’ve got 
an idea. They make ice, maybe they 
can make snow.” 

To the ice house Frank went. 
When he returned, his face was 
wreathed in smiles. 

“It shall be done,” he. said. 

But how it was done is to remain 
a secret. It is known, however, 
that ammonia pipes and other ice¬ 
making paraphernalia figured con¬ 
spicuously in the making. So when 
the new “Tess of the Storm Coun¬ 
try” is seen here next . 

Mary Pickford will be shown in a 
real snowstorm, made in July in Cali¬ 
fornia with the sun shining. 


PUBLIC SCHOOLS IN 
PHOTOPLAY STUDIOS 

California Law Strict as to Edu¬ 
cation of Children Employed 
as Screen Workers 


There are no loop-holes in the 
compulsory education laws of the 
state of California. Every child 
under fifteen years of age and more 
than six must devote at least three 
hours a day to “learning things” ac¬ 
cording to the dictates of the boards 
of education. 

In Los Angeles and environs, a 
great many children are given em¬ 
ployment in the motion picture in¬ 
dustry. Most every day scores of 
them are occupied eight full hours 
at studios under permits issued with 
certain rules and regulations. One 
of the requirements of such a permit 
is that lessons must continue even 
on the “set” and in order to make 
sure of enforcing this, the county 
board of supervisors supplies every 
studio employing children with a 
teacher, who sees to it that there, is 
no shirlcing on the p:.rt of the pupils. 

During the filming of the new and 
elaborate production of Mary Pick¬ 
ford’s “Tess of the Storm Country,” 
a United Artists release booked for 
next. at the.theatre, 


MARY PICKFORD HAS 
NO SPECIAL HOBBY 

Often Asked About It, Says Fa¬ 
mous Screen Artist, But Never 
Can Answer Query 

Perhaps no celebrity in the world 
has been asked to name her hobby 
as many times as has Mary Pickford, 
whose latest triumph, her own new 
production of “Tess of the Storm 
Country,” a United Artists release 

coming next .. to the. 

Theatre, is being hailed as one of 
the screen’s greatest classics. 

And, always has that question been 
unanswerable! Miss Pickford could 
not designate what constitutes her 
hobby if a great deal depended upon 
it. In fact, she says she is not 
aware of possessing a hobby, despite 
the persistent efforts of thousands of 
persons in insisting she has one. 

“Really I have been asked the 
question so many times and I have 
failed to answer it an equal number 
of times. It has become embarras¬ 
sing,” Miss Pickford says. “It seems 
the consensus of opinion is that 
everybody must have at least one 
hobby. Of course, as I understand 
it, a hobby is a favorite pursuit, and 
the answer in my case would be the 
photoplay art, but this is not ac¬ 
cepted. The few times I have ven¬ 
tured this reply, I am immediately 
informed my vocation is different 
and I am asked, if my hobby, is 
motoring, swimming or something 
like that. Since I am unable to de¬ 
cide which pastime I like the best, 
the question remains unanswerable.” 

It is more than passing strange 
why so many people are so extreme¬ 
ly interested in the general subject 
of hobbies. Why does anyone care 
about ’em? That is still an another 
unanswerable question. 


most of the scenes were taken “on 
location” at Chatsworth Lake, thirty 
miles from Los Angeles. Several 
children were used for several weeks 
and due to the protracted “siege” 
and the distance, the board experi¬ 
enced difficulty in persuading any one 
teacher to make the daily trips. 
Finally at the end of the first week 
Mary Elizabeth Ganahl was pressed 
into the service. She found Miss 
Pickford had selected such excep¬ 
tionally intelligent children to play 
the various juvenille parts in her 
picture that it was a pleasure to 
instruct them, a pleasure which over¬ 
shadowed the inconvenience of get¬ 
ting to the place. Consequently, she 
stayed until the finish and when 
those children got back into school 
again, they were several lessons 
ahead of their classes instead of 
being behind as might be expected. 

Only one little fellow in the whole 
group had been backward in school 
and at the end of two weeks of 
“studio studying”, under Mrs. Ganahl, 
he was several jumps ahead of his 
class-mates in school. 

“Gee, I wish, I could go to school 
like this all the time,” he said. 

It is the law that . if even only 
one child is employed in a picture, a 
teacher must be on the job at least 
three hours a day. The film pro¬ 
ducers must pay the teacher’s salary 
and expenses. A violation of this 
law brings a fine of $100 and the 
officials are very strict in a full 
enforcement of all clauses of it. 





























Short Features Good for any Time 


ASSISTANT DIRECTOR 
JUST A MOVIE TERM 

Seldom Assists Director, His 
Work Being Nearly Always 
of a Business Nature 


The term “assistant director” is 
more or less a misnomer. It seems 
to indicate that the bearer of this 
cognomen assists the director in di¬ 
recting, but the truth of it is, the 
assistant director has little or noth¬ 
ing to do with the actual directing. 
His duties are more like those of a 
business manager, because practically 
his whole time is taken up in making 
various business arrangements pre¬ 
paratory and coincident to making 
a motion picture. 

He seldom is authorized to issue 
even the slightest order to an actor 
and on such occasions he is merely 
the courier for relaying the decree 
of the director. Moreover few. as¬ 
sistant directors ever become direc¬ 
tors. They are more likely to branch 
off in other departments of the film- 
making industry. All of this is . ac¬ 
cording to one of the most efficient 
assistant directors on the Pacific 
Coast, Shaw Lovett, by name, and 
who served as John S. Robertson’s 
assistant during the filming of Mary 
Pickford’s new version of “Tess. of 
the Storm Country,” a United Artists 

release coming next. to the 

.theatre. 

“I have been Mr. Robertson’s as¬ 
sistant for three years and if I had 
entertained any ambitions to be pro¬ 
moted to the position of director, I 
would have met bitter disappoint¬ 
ment, because I am no nearer that 
goal now than when I started,” Mr. 
Lovett says. “For some reason.it 
does not seem to be in keeping with 
film logic to ever think of putting 
the assistant in the line of succession 
to a directorship. Personally, I am 
just as well satisfied, because I would 
much prefer an executive position in 
the business offices. However, it 
is rather difficult to understand why 
, in the natural evolution of things a 
chief assistant should, not succeed 
his chief in emergencies.” 


\ SINCERE ACTRESS 

LIVES TWO LIVES 

Mary Pickford Tells How Psychol¬ 
ogy of Acting Affects Her in 
Picture Making 


Mary Pickford’s father has been in 
jail for a week. Not her real father, 
of course—only her “movie” father 
whose real name is Forrest Robin¬ 
son and who plays the part of Daddy 
Skinner in the new Pickford produc¬ 
tion, “Tess of the Storm Country,” 
a United Artists Corporation release 

booked for next . at the 

... Theatre. 

“It is strange how the. psychology 
of acting affects one,” said this little 
mistress of emotions, discussing the 
predicament of her - paternal parent 
of the films. “Ever since we began 
picturing the scenes, which show 
Daddy Skinner in jail, I have ex¬ 
perienced a genuine sense of depres¬ 
sion. At night when the work is 
over, I go home feeling sad, wonder¬ 
ing what will happen to lift this 


MARY PICKFORD DOLL 
SOON FOR KIDDIES 

Famous Screen Star and Pro¬ 
ducer Goes Into Partnership 
With Santa Claus 


Mary Pickford has gone into part¬ 
nership with Santa Claus and ex¬ 
pects to establish a large factory for 
the. making of doll-miniatures of 
herself, according to an announce¬ 
ment issued from her studio today. 

“America’s Sweetheart” has al¬ 
ready applied for patent and copy¬ 
right on her new product, which is 
to be called “The Mary Pickford 
Doll.” Christian von Schneidau, fa¬ 
mous Scandanavian artist and sculp¬ 
tor, is credited with making the life- 
size bust of Miss Pickford from 
which the dolls are to be reproduced. 
Through a process of reduction this 
representation of Miss Pickford will 
be brought down to a head suitable 
in size for a fourteen-inch doll in 
which it is said the likeness will be 
perfect. 

Since work first began on this 
project, eight internationally famous 
artists have attempted to chisel a 
satisfactory bust of Miss Pickford, 
and all told sixty different models 
were made. In addition to these, 
one life mask of the star which 
almost eventuated in being a death 
mask was taken. During the process 
of pouring this mould, Miss Pick¬ 
ford nearlv suffocated and her face 
was so bruised that it was impos¬ 
sible for her to appear before the 
camera for several years. 

This venture represents Miss Pick¬ 
ford’s first plunge into any comYner- 
cial field not connected with motion 
pictures. It is occasioned by the in¬ 
sistent demands of the country’s ju¬ 
venile population which has persisted 
over a period of many years for a 
doll-replica of this famous photoplay 
celebrity, whose latest photoplay pro¬ 
duction for United Artists release, a 
new, elaborate and up-to-date version 
of the famous old classic, “Tess of 
the Storm Country,” is coming next 

. as the chief attraction 

at the . Theatre. 


disgrace. In spite of myself, I am 
moody. I find that I have to say 
over and over, ‘Mary, don’t be fool¬ 
ish. It’s only the play.’ 

“But is it the play? Sometimes I 
wonder. Perhaps it is something 
deeper—something in the subcon¬ 
scious mind which comes as the re¬ 
sult of living a dual personality, for 
the player who is sincere actually 
lives two lives—that which is his 
own and also the one he is por¬ 
traying. 

“It is a sort of Dr. Jekyl and Mr. 
Hyde condition in real life, and cer¬ 
tainly there must come times when 
every actor and actress who takes 
his or her work seriously has dif¬ 
ficulty in throwing off the make-be¬ 
lieve identity, I know that I have 
experienced this difficulty before, in 
connection with characters that I 
have lived with the same earnestness 
which I have assumed in depicting 
this lovable little ragamuffin, “Tess 
of the Storm Country.’’ I know that 
I would not be greatly surprised to 
read some day that Mr. So-and-So, 
well-known actor, had been unable to 
separate himself from the character 
he had assumed, and that the case 
was baffling every physician and 
alienist of note in the country.” 


ALL FUSSED UP ON 

X-RAY AND RADIO 

Mary Pickford’s French Maid 
Finds Modern Progress a 
Bit Swift 


Modern progress is too swift for a 
lot of folk and oftentimes serious ef¬ 
forts at trying to keep coversant with 
the latest forward developments pro¬ 
duces a veritable dizziness. Mary Pick¬ 
ford’s French maid is among those who 
find it difficult to keep absolutely abreast 
of the times and she frequently gets 
sadly mixed up. 

One evening, just after Miss Pickford 
had returned to her home from the Pick- 
ford-Fairbanks studios, where she had 
had a particularly strenuous day enacting 
the role of the heroine in her current 
cinema triumph, a new production of 
“Tess of the Storm Country,” a United 

Artists release coming next. 

to the.Theatre, 

she expressed the wish to be left 
undisturbed to rest. However, fifteen 
minutes later, something happened to 
cause the servant unlimited worry. 
There was a call for Miss Pickford 
over the radiophone with which she 
has her home equipped. It seemed 
very important. 

After debating the wisdom of appris¬ 
ing Miss Pickford of the radio call, the 
maid decided to tell her someone was 
waiting at the other end of the air 
wave. So she knocked at the star’s door 
and when she heard her voice in re¬ 
sponse, there was an inevitable losing of 
courage. Hence— 

“Somebody wants you on the 
X-Ray,” the maid announced. 

“The X-Ray!” excalimed Miss 
Pickford in surprise. 

“That’s what the voice said,” the 
maid contended. 

Then it dawned on Miss Pickford 
that her maid has the radiophone 
confused with the X-Ray and when 
she learned it was none other than 
Douglas Fairbanks who wished to 
speak to her, she hurried to' the 
“phone.” 


WEDDING SECRET LEAKED 


Danny Cupid will keep secrets for 
his victims most any place in the 
world excepting Hollywood. Shaw 
Lovett, assistant director for Mary 
Pickford in her notable new produc¬ 
tion of “Tess of the Storm Country,” 
a United Artists release coming to 

the . Theatre next .. 

is convinced this mecca of film folk 
offers no encouragement to those 
desiring connubial secrecy. After 
taking every precaution to insure 
himself the utmost privacy, he 
married Miss Lucille Fish at the 
home of his mother, with only mem¬ 
bers of his own family and a few close 
friends, sworn to secrecy, in attend¬ 
ance. But somebody saw Mr. Lov¬ 
ett’s name among those listed in the 
marriage license column. Even 
then it was necessary to resort to 
third-degree methods to make the 
young benedict confess. Miss Car- 
melita Geraghty, daughter of Tom 
Geraghty, well-known scenario writer, 
was bridesmaid and John S. Robert¬ 
son, Miss Pickford’s director and the 
bridegroom's step-father, acted as 
best man. 


MOVIE CHAMPIONS 
WHO ARE NEVER SEEN 


One Man Has Been Photographed 
Million Times But Doesn’t Get 
on Screen 


There are all kinds of real artists 
wielding a potential influence in the 
making of photoplays, yet who are 
totally unknown to the public and 
who must always be content to 
dwell in the land of oblivion. Yet, 
they are champions of the first mag¬ 
nitude—men who do big jobs in al¬ 
most unbelievable quantities. 

For instance, there is E. M. Mc¬ 
Dermott, a film-cutter at the Pick¬ 
ford-Fairbanks Studios of Holly¬ 
wood. A conservative estimate places 
the amount of footage of finished 
films he has cut for this organiza¬ 
tion at 200 miles. He has accom¬ 
plished this task in less than three 
years and has handled his scissors 
with such consummate skill and pre¬ 
cision that not a single error is 
charged against him. Is he entitled 
to some kind of a championship belt? 
Well, he deserves a little mention, 
anyway. 

Then, at the same studios is Ar¬ 
thur Jacobs who, it is estimated, has 
been photographed more than a mil¬ 
lion times and yet his face has never 
been seen on the screen of any the¬ 
atre. Jacobs is an assistant camera¬ 
man, who, after each scene is “shot” 
passes in front of the camera hold¬ 
ing the board containing the figures 
marking the scene. Every week-day 
he is photographed hundreds of 
times. But when the film is given 
its final cutting, the last vestige of 
Jacobs is carefully eliminated and no 
movie audience ever will see his 
smiling face unless he does finally 
succumb to the lure of becoming 
a screen idol or—“extra.” 

Each of these men did their usual 
bit in the making of Mary Pickford’s 
new 1922 version of “Tess of the 
Storm Country,” a United Artists 

release booked by the ... 

Theatre and to be shown next. 


SNAKE KILLS FILM CAT 


Within fourteen hours after becom¬ 
ing the mother of five kittens, “Cu- 
tie,” a trained cat which was used 
in several scenes of Mary Pickford's 
new version of ‘‘Tess of the Storm 
Country,” a United Artists release 

booked for next . at the 

. Theatre, was killed by 

a three-foot rattlesnake and the rep¬ 
tile had devoured one of the kittens 
before John. Wallace, chief property 
man for Miss Pickford’s company, 
discovered it. 

John S. Robertson, who directed 
“Tess of the Storm Country,” had 
planned on using this cat and its 
newly arrived family in an important 
scene of a sequence, but was forced 
to abandon the schedule until an¬ 
other full-grown cat, capable of doing 
a little “acting” could be found. 

Meanwhile his assistants are ex¬ 
periencing no little difficulty in 
nursing the four infant survivors of 
the tragedy on canned milk and to 
make sure they did not become the 
prey of the hungry reptile, they were 
placed in a screened cage in one of 
the shacks which was a part of the 
complete fishermen’s village Miss 
Pickford has had built on the lake 
shore. 
































MUSICAL SYNOPSIS 

for 

“TESS OF THE STORM COUNTRY” 


by 


JAMES C. BRADFORD 


Love Theme 


“If Love Were All” 


Axt 


No. Min. (T)itle or (D)escription. 
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.3-8 


D Row Boat Floats In—Tess in Boat.2-4 


.2-4 


Men Winding Net .4-4 

Flash Back—Tess and Woman .2-4 

Men Enter Room .4-4 

They’ve Shot Jordan .3-4 


Stop That Blasphemy.4-4 

I’m Sorry.3-4 

Iris in Jail .4-4 


Love Watches.6-8 


First Lessons.3-4 

The Daily Bulletin .2-4 

Ezra Declares Himself .6-8 

The Trial .4-4 

Preparing For Her Father’s Homecoming 2-4 
When Air Daddy Coming Home?.3-4 


Defendant, Stand Up . 


.4-4 


Letts Stops Tess in Road .4-4 

Tess and Dog in Cabin .4-4 

Have You Ever Thought .3-4 

The Prolonged Absence .3-4 

Tess Adjusting Fishing Apparatus .6-8 

Girl on Bank of River .4-4 


T Dawn .2-4 


Through the Bleak Months.3-4 

Tess at Door of House.4-4 

Frederick Returns .6-8 

I Can’t Stand it Any Longer .4-4 

Flash Back—Interior of Cabin.6-8 

Whose is it? .4-4 


Afraid of Detection .4-4 

Letts Walks Forward to Close Up .2-2 


Won’t You Believe in Me? .2-4 

From Over the Snowy .4-4 


In Spite of .2-4 

Tess Enters Church .3-4 

Snow—Tess Enters Cabin.6-8 

On the Day of Days .4-4 

Can You Ever Care For Me Again?.3-4 


Allegro Moderato .......Suite Villageoise—Granier 

Scherzo .Scherzo—Mendelssohn 

(Midsummer Night’s Dream) 

Allegretto .Let the Music Play—Couvellier 

Play—Couvellier 

Allegro Vivace.Tarentella—Bohm 

Allegro .Coquette—Onivas 

(Intermezzo) 

Andante con moto .Crescendo—Lassen 

Allegro Moderato.Turkey in the Straw—Popular 

(Tess Dances) 

Valse Lente.Love Theme 

Agitato .Hurry No. 23—Lake 

Allegro .Midsummer Night’s Dream—Mendelssohn 

(Overture) 

Grave .Dramatic Tension—Andino 

(No. 9) 

Tristemente.Erotik—MacDowell 

, (First Part Only) 

Allegretto .. .Knighthood Polka—Peters 

Allegretto Scherzando ...Pas De Deux—Rubyner 
(Prince Ador) 

Allegro Mysterioso.Mysterioso Notturno—Borch 

Andante con moto.Rose o’ Mine—Fuhs 

Andante Appassionato .. .Disperazione—Gabriel Marie 

Andante .Evening Twilight—Hallen 

(Con sordini) 

Appassionato .Andante Appassionato—Castillo 

Valse Lente .Love Theme 

Moderato .For You Alone—Morse 

(Con sordini) 

Andantino .Sweet and Low 

(Con sordini) 

Valse Lente.Love Theme 

Andantino .Evening Song—Lind 

Allegretto.Love in Arcady—Wood 

Andante Maestoso .Aleditation—Delmas 

Allegretto .La Coquette—Reiser 

Adagietto .Adagietto—Bizet 

(L’Arlesienne) 

Moderato .Prelude—Massenet 

(Eva) 

Allegro Agitato .Agitato No. 38—Brockton 

Moderato .Romance—Rubinstein 

Valse Lente.Love Theme 

Lento.Andante Cantabile—Strauss 

Allegro Molto .Tarantella—Jacchia 

Allegro Agitato .Agitato No. 30—Lake 

(Start Slowly) 

Andantino .Wiegenleid—Hauser 

(Con sordini) 

Moderato .Lullaby—Brahms 

Mysterioso Dramatico .. .Dramatic Tension—Shepherd 

Allegretto .Slumber Song—Schumann 

Agitato .Agitato No. 16—Lake 

Andantino .Berceuse—MacDowell 

Slowly and Tenderly ...Red Rose—Hadley 
(Con sordini) 

Allegro Agitato .Angosciosamente—Gabriel Marie 

Agitato .Implorations Neptune—Massenet 

(Phedre Ballet) 

Lullaby .Cradle Song—Grieg 

Andante .Cloister Chimes—Borch 

(Chimes) 

Adagio .A Fanciful Vision—Rubinstein 

Largo .Largo—Handel 

Andante con motor .The Old Mother—Dvorak A 

Andantino .An Old Love Story—Frommel | 

Tempo di Valse .Love Theme 


THE END 


The timing is based on a speed of 12 minutes per reel of 1,000 feet. 






































































































Feature Stories of Interest to Your Public 


ACTOR SEES CHURCH 
BECOMING TOLERANT 

Forrest Robinson on Stage and 
Screen Forty-seven Years 
Cites Remarkable Instance 


It is interesting to note how acute 
religious prejudice has toned down 
to a more human tolerance in the 
last four decades and how the stage 
has been a barometer by which the 
descent could be gauged. Forrest 
Robinson, who has been a promi¬ 
nent actor for forty-seven years, cites 
an impressive example of how offi¬ 
cials and the public alike have be¬ 
come more temperate in their atti¬ 
tude towards theatricals since the 
initial days of this present genera¬ 
tion. 

Mr. Robinson recalls the only at¬ 
tempt ever made to produce “The 
Passion Play” in America. This was 
in 1878 at San Francisco, and Robin¬ 
son played the role of Caiphus, the 
high priest. James O’Neill essayed 
to interpret the character of the 
Christus. From the moment the first 
announcement of the enterprise \yas 
made, there was an unmistakable re¬ 
bellion among certain religious de¬ 
nominations, but in spite of this 
storm cloud, the promoters went 
ahead and presented the Bible play 
for three weeks. 

But at the conclusion of the third 
week, the animosity of the opponents 
and the defense of the proponents 
had become so bitter that open phy¬ 
sical hostilities ensued and the 
Board of Aldermen passed an ordi¬ 
nance stopping the play. 

“Members of opposing religious 
groups became so incensed over the 
controversy the presentation of this 
play aroused that fisticuffs were ac¬ 
tually resorted to and several per¬ 
sons were painfully injured,” Mr. 
^Robinson declares. “In short, the 
uncontrollable bias rampant in those 
days amounted to a spirit of revenge 
and the stage was the chief target.” 

More than four decades since the 
'Frisco fiasco, the presentation of 
a similar theatrical event, called “The 
Pilgrimage Play” or “The Life of 
Christ,” was received with general 
acclaim in Hollywood, where mem¬ 
bers of every religious sect are nu¬ 
merous and there was not the slight¬ 
est semblance of opposition. 

“If the same thing had been at¬ 
tempted forty years ago, it would 
have precipitated even bloodshed, 
and thus is improvement in human 
reason recognizable,” Mr. Robinson 
points out. 

Mr. Robinson has recently for¬ 
saken the stage to devote his time 
to motion pictures. He has the im¬ 
portant role of Daddy Skinner in 
Mary Pickford’s new version of 
“Tess of the Storm Country,” a 
United Artists release booked for 

next . at the . 

Theatre, and his artistic work before 
the camera is so excellent that it 
is certain film producers will keep 
him busy for the remainder of his 
illustrious career. 


DON’T QUARREL CLUB 
TO CURB DIVORCE 


Screen Player Organizes Unique 
Society to Prevent Family 
Altercations 


David Torrence, who plays an im¬ 
portant part in support of Mary 
Pickford in her new version of “Tess 
of the Storm Country,” a United 

Artists release coming to the. 

7 heatre next .has organ¬ 

ized what he calls the “Don’t-Quar- 
el Club,” the purpose of which is 
to promote domestic comity and thus 
lessen the number of divorces. All 
the. charter members are photoplayers 
residing in the Hollywood film col¬ 
ony. 

Although Mr. Torrence plays the 
role of a disturber of the peace in 
Miss Pickford’s picture, he is in 
private life a zealous worker in be¬ 
half of preventing misunderstandings. 
His idea in launching the “Don’t- 
Quarrel Club” is to especially en¬ 
courage married couples in the dra¬ 
matic profession to avoid family 
rows and he provided a non-fussing 
pledge from each member. This 
pledge is printed in bold-face type 
on the face of the membership cards 
and the following excerpt from it 
is impressive: 

“.and I do hereby pledge 

that I shall keep faith with the 
wishes of Providence and the wel¬ 
fare of humanity by refraining from 
entering any altercation.” 

Mr. Torrence’s chief hobby is 
working . for peace and harmony 
among his fellows in screenland. He 
believes a nationalizing of such a 
movement as his Don’t Quarrel Club 
will deprive the divorce courts of a 
large percentage of their cases. 


MARY PICKFORD'S CANARIES 


Mary Pickford, star and producer 
of the new production of “Tess of 
the Storm Country,” a United Artists 

release coming next . 

to the . Theatre, has 

a family of canary birds. She started 
out with one pair of canaries which 
she temporarily housed in her office 
in the administration building, at the 
Pickford-Fairbanks Studios, Holly¬ 
wood, intending to install them in 
the reception room of her bungalow 
when it was complete. 

Then one morning she reached her 
studio to find that Mr. and Mrs. 
Canary had four children. This fam¬ 
ily quickly grew up and Miss Pick¬ 
ford had to order another cage. A 
short time later she had to order 
still a larger cage. 

“And the last time I investigated,” 
she said, “I had enough birds to sup¬ 
ply twice as many rooms as I have 
in the bungalow. Now I’m afraid 
to take another census.” 


Before ever coming to America, 
Jean Hersholt, the noted director- 
actor, was starred in fanjous plays 
by Ibsen, Strindberg and Tolstoi for 
twelve consecutive years in the 
Scandinavian countries.’ He is now 
appearing with Mary Pickford in 
“Tess of the Storm Country,” at 
the . Theatre. 


THE NEW TESS HAS 
TAME CROW AS PET 

Mary Pickford Makes Change in 
Own “Tess of the Storm 
Country” Production 


When “Tess of the Storm Coun¬ 
try” first was produced eight years 
ago, the heroine of this epochal mo¬ 
tion picture, as played by Mary Pick¬ 
ford, had as her pet a rabbit and in 
the course of the action of the story, 
the villain, in a. moment of jealous 
madness killed it. 

In the 1922 version of this cele¬ 
brated photoplay—re-creation of the 
first magnitude—Miss Pickford has 
changed Tess’s partiality from the 
rabbit to a big black crow, and upon 
the orders of the star, the scenarist 
has denied the villain the pleasure 
of killing it. 

This particular alteration in this 
episode of the narrative was due to 
the progress which has been made 
in film-making in the last few years 
and the higher ideals of the stars. 
In the first place, it is deemed too 
much cruelty to dumb animals to 
even pretend they are killed in pic¬ 
tures and in the second place, Miss 
Pickford cannot see that any ad¬ 
vantage is gained by such procedure. 
Therefore, “Br’er Crow” gets through 
the length and the breadth of the 
celluloid drama without, having its 
power of “cawing” diminished one 
iota. 

While upon this subject, it is ap¬ 
propriate to call attention to the 
splendid work this crow does as a 
result of it becoming exceedingly fond 
of America’s sweetheart. For the 
sake of insuring the permanent re¬ 
tention of the bird, it was planned 
to clip its wings and thus deprive 
it. of its ability to fly. However, Miss 
Pickford put her foot down on even 
this, branding it as inhumane. Ac¬ 
cordingly, she took the feathered 
creature in hand and proceeded to 
ingratiate herself with it and to teach 
it manners as well as the wisdom of 
remaining loyal. As a consequence, 
the crow soon became so attached 
to the illustrious star that no one 
could drive it away from her. 

And, when the picture was finished 
and it, came time for a parting of 
ways of the company, the crow re¬ 
fused positively to go, clinging to 
Miss Pickford with irresistible ten¬ 
acity. The upshot of it all was, said 
crow got a permanent home at the 
star’s home, where it is spending the 
remainder of its life "cawing” voci¬ 
ferously for all the attention it can 
get. Miss Pickford’s new version of 
“Tess of the Storm Country” is 

coming next .. to the. 

Theatre under a United Artists re¬ 
lease. 


The magnificent rug which adorns 
the.grand parlor “set” in Mary Pick¬ 
ford’s new “Tess of the Storm Coun¬ 
try,” a United Artists release coming 

next ... to the . 

Theatre, is perhaps the largest floor 
covering of its kind in this country. 
It is a Chinese rug, which measures 
eighteen by nineteen feet, a size sel¬ 
dom attempted by Mongolian manu¬ 
facturers. It is of a size and shape 
which fits few rooms. It was made 
to order for an oil operator living 
in Pasadena and who had to dispose 
of it on account of financial reverses. 


ZORRO GETS A SHOCK 


During the filming of one of the 
interior scenes of Mary Pickford’s 
1922 production of “Tess of the 
Storm Country,” a United Artists 

release booked for next . at 

the . Theatre and made at 

the Pickford-Fairbanks Studios at 
Hollywood, Zorro, Miss Pickford’s 
wire-haired terrier, was wandering in 
and out of the “set” on a snooping 
expedition. He was exceedingly in¬ 
quisitive on this day and there was 
no nook or corner he did not invade. 
Inevitably, in all this unusual meand¬ 
ering he had to go too far. 

The lamps arranged around the "set” 
had just been turned on and the cam¬ 
eramen had started to crank their 
cameras as Miss Pickford and several 
members of her supporting cast 
were enacting an important scene. 
Zorro evinced an interest in an ad¬ 
jacent switch-board upon observing 
an electrician push in a switch. Bold¬ 
ly the canine trotted over to the de¬ 
vice and after scrutinizing it to his 
heart’s content, turned to go. In 
making this turn his tail came in 
contact with the switch in such a 
way as to cause a short circuit and 
to send many shocking waves of 
electricity through his body. There 
was a piercing yelp and a leap so 
high that the momentum of it .sent 
Zorro right onto the “set” within 
camera range. The scene was inter¬ 
rupted and Miss Pickford hastened 
to give aid to the victim of the 
shock. 'Afterward it was suggested 
to her that in view of Zorro’s. habit 
of loitering around the studios, it 
might be a good idea to attach an 
insulation to his tail to spare him 
from further shocks. 


SOME REAL “OLD CROW” 


Every center of great activity must 
have its wag and the Pickford-Fair¬ 
banks Studios at Hollywood constitute 
no exception as witnesseth the follow¬ 
ing episode which would be deleted 
from any moving picture.in these day* 
of concentrated censorship: 

An electrician of facetious turn of 
mind was on the job assisting the il¬ 
lumination director while Mary Pick¬ 
ford was makin her new production of 
“Tess of the Storm Country,” a 
United Artists release coming next 

.to the . Theatre. 

He felt the call of laughter and went 
out of his way to create cause for it. 
Hence he whispered confidentially into 
the ears of numerous fellow-employes 
a secret relative to an alleged discov¬ 
ery. This discovery, according to the 
fellow’s solemn declarations, had to do 
with the hidign place of some highly 
valued Old Crow, the intimation being 
the class of stuff Mr. Volstead could 
be expected to endorse. 

On »the appointed day at the hour 
specified at least twenty workmen 
stealthily made their way to the se¬ 
cluded corner with keen anticipations, 
and, when they got there, one after 
another, each was revealed to the 
others as most foolish. Yes, there was 
some Old Crow, just as promised, but 
—it was a jet-black bird, trying to 
sleep in a cage. It was the bird Miss 
Pickford used in several scenes in 
“Tess of the Storm Country.” 
































“Shorts ” for Use Any Time Before or During Run 


Forrest Robinson, the well-known 
character actor, who has the role of 
Daddy Skinner in Mary Pickford’s 
new and own production, “Tess of 
the Storm Country,” a United Artists 

release booked by the .. 

Theatre for next .. is re¬ 

sponsible for this. Guy Carlton, 
the writer, who unfortunately, stut¬ 
tered excessively, had a hard row to 
hoe in his pre-famous days when he 
was trying to “break into” print 
with one of his initial literary ef¬ 
forts. He had been rebuffed at al¬ 
most every turn, but he refused to 
be dismayed or discouraged. 

Finally he succeeded in getting 
into the sanctum of a famous editor, 
noted for his gruffness. Carlton 
realized he would be at a distinct 
disadvantage in trying to make a 
favorable impression on this editor, 
who was so very busy and so dis¬ 
inclined to be tolerant, and conse¬ 
quently, he devised a unique method 
of attack. As he walked into the 
presence of the man at the desk, 
Carlton managed to control his stut¬ 
tering sufficiently to give utterance 
to the following opening: 

“Could I h-have a half h-hour of 
y-your t-time? I w-want to h-have 
f-five m-minutes’ c-conversation with 
you.” 

Carlton sold him a story and got 
2 real start on the road to fame. 


Mary Pickford’s own revival of 
“Tess of. the Storm Country,” a 
United Artists release showing at 

the ... is the first picture 

in which Lloyd Hughes and Gloria 
Hope, who are man and wife, ever 
appeared in together although they 
have been married for a year and 
have known each other for three 
years. They became acquainted out¬ 
side the realm of filmdom, being 
introduced by a self-appointed match¬ 
maker, who decided they were ideal 
mates even before they had ever 
seen each other. Mr. and Mrs. 
Hughes are noted as one of the hap¬ 
piest married couples in the Holly¬ 
wood film colony. 


Forrest Robinson, the popular 
character actor, is a close student 
of the psychology entering into hu¬ 
man greatness. During his long 
years of active endeavor in the the¬ 
atrical profession he has met and 
studied practically all the player-folk 
of his time, and he most emphatical¬ 
ly declares that Mary Pickford is 
by far the greatest actress the world 
has produced in many years. “There 
will never be another Mary Pick- 
ford,” he asserts. “She is the most 
remarkable combination of all the 
elements of greatness I have ever 
met.” Mr. Robinson plays the role 
of Daddy Skinner in Miss Pickford’s 
1922 production of “Tess of the 
Storm Country,” a United Artists 

release booked for next .. 

at the . Theatre. 


Gloria Hope was preparing to 
start a career as. a school teacher 
when she visited in Hollywood sev¬ 
eral years ago and chanced to see 
a motion picture company working 
on a prominent boulevard. The re¬ 
sult, “just out of curiosity” she called 
on a producer. He engaged her, 
quickly developing her into a truly 
clever photoplayer. She will be seen 
in support of Mary Pickford in this 
star’s new production of “Tess of the 
Storm Country,” coming to the 
nj . Theatre next .. 


Although his name is about as 
well known as the next in the ranks 
of photoplayers, Lloyd Hughes, Mary 
Pickford’s leading man in her new 
“Tess of the Storm Country,” a 
United Artists release coming next 

.. to the . 

Theatre, has little or no personal ac¬ 
quaintance east of Bisbee, Arizona, 
where he was born. He has never 
ventured to even cross the Rockies. 
He has devoted all of his matured 
life to pictures in Los Angeles and 
environs, but now he is making 
preparations for an early visit to 
New York, planning to take in the 
sights of Broadway before settling 
down to a certain starring contract 
which is just now in the offing for 
him. 


Jean Hersholt, the well-known di¬ 
rector who sought relief from the 
monotony of directorial responsibility 
by playing the role of Ben Letts, 
the villain in Mary Pickford’s new 
“Tess of the Storm Country,” a 
United Artists corporation release 

coming next . to the. 

Theatre, utilized his spare moments 
between scenes to paint his Holly¬ 
wood home—just for the exercise. 
His house is a ndt-very-large six- 
room structure. Hersholt always had 
considered it small. But after daub- 
bing faithfully for several weeks and 
getting nowhere, he came to the 
conclusion that if you want to find 
out how big your little home is, 
try and paint it once. 

The only actor to ever remain in 
Maude Adams’ company eight con¬ 
secutive years is David Torrence, at 
present duplicating his stage triumphs 
on the screen, as the villain in Mary 
Pickford’s new “Tess of the Storm 

Country,” at the . Theatre. 

He supported this famous star in all 
of her greatest plays, including “The 
Little Minister,” “What Every Wo¬ 
man Knows,” “Peter Pan” and “A 
Kiss For Cinderella.” 


Jean Hersholt, who plays the part 
of Ben- Letts, the villain, in Mary 
Pickford’s notable revival of “Tess 
of the Storm Country,” a United 
Artists release booked for the....... 

Theatre, played the leading part in 
the first motion picture ever made 
in Denmark. This was in 1901 and 
the film was the first enterprise of 
the Great Northern Film Company 
of Copenhagen. It was a half-reel 
in length and was considered quite 
an achievement. 


A member of Mary Pickford’s of¬ 
fice staff with a penchant for sta¬ 
tistics is trying to figure out how 
many times in a year this star poses 
for _ “still” pictures. He is counting 
negatives during all of his- spare 
hours and he is sitting up nights try¬ 
ing to reach some logical deductions. 
The total will surely be exceedingly 
impressive since it will reach into 
the tens of thousands and then some. 


Glad tidings to the children of the 
world: due to the famous Mary Pick¬ 
ford’s patience in posing long hours 
for Christian von Schneidau, famous 
Swedish sculptor, the Mary Pickford 
doll, which will be an exact likeness 
of America’s sweetheart, will be on 
the market soon. Miss Pickford is 

now appearing at the . 

Theatre in her new version of “Tess 
of the Storm Country.” 


Mary Pickford, who has achieved 
new high honors histrionic through 
the artistic manner in which she has 
restored the lovable character of Tess 
to the screen in her revival of “Tess 
of the Storm Country,” a United 
Artists release now showing at the 

.. Theatre, is a loyal friend 

to all dumb animals. While with 
her company on “location” at Chats- 
worth Lake, about thirty-five miles 
from Los Angeles, where all the 
scenes of the fishermen’s village were 
taken for this latest production, she 
gave an eloquent demonstration of 
how far-reaching her opposition to 
ruthless .slaying, of lower forms of 
animal life is in reality when she 
forbade the killing of a snake, which 
had wandered onto the “set,” un¬ 
aware of its being peopled. “Don’t 
kill it,” she ordered. “It’s only a 
baby, don’t kill it.” 

David Torrence, who plays the 
part of Elias Graves in Mary Pick¬ 
ford’s new production of “Tess of 
the Storm Country,” a United Artists 

release booked for next . 

at the ... Theatre, came to 

the United States from Scotland 
about twenty years .ago and made 
his start as a cowpuncher in Mexico. 
When he found he could not do so 
well around cattle, he became an 
actor and rose to great heights espe¬ 
cially in support of Maude Adams 
in “What Every Woman Knows” 
and “The Little Minister,” and Jane 
Cowl in “Smilin’ Through.” Recently 
he settled in Hollywood to devote 
himself to motion pictures. 

David Torrence, screen and stage 
star, calls attention to the fact that 
few actors ever carry canes in Hol¬ 
lywood, while in Nerw York most 
every exponent of the dramatic art 
would consider it a breach of eti¬ 
quette to be seen on the street with¬ 
out a walking-stick of some sort. 
Mr. Torrence thinks there is too 
much of the leisurely element in the 
air of Southern California for one to 
be bothered with even a cane. He 
adds that after working a few weeks 
in a strenuous role in Mary Pick¬ 
ford’s new version of “Tess of the 
Storm Country,” a United Artists 

release to be seen next .. 

at the . Theatre, even 

he was prone to admit the super¬ 
fluity of a cane. 

Although Forrest Robinson, who 
plays an important role in Mary 
Pickford’s new production of “Tess 
of the Storm Country,” a United 

Artists release coming next . 

to the.Theatre, has been 

an actor for forty-seven years and 
knows the history of the stage from 
his debut, he never spends time on 
reminiscences, and flatly refuses to 
discuss anything which happened in 
the past. He says he is living only 
in the present, giving little thought 
even to the future. “It makes one 
old to think of the past and I am 
positively not going to get old, not 
on this ever-youthful globe, anyway,” 
he says. There’s a pretty significant 
point scored here. 


John S. Robertsqn, who directed 
Mary Pickford in her elaborate re¬ 
vival of “Tess of the Storm Coun¬ 
try,” now at the . 

Theatre, believes in keeping his fam¬ 
ily together as much as possible. 
Hence he has kept his stepson, Shaw 
Lovett, on the job as his assistant 
director for three years. 


Upon finishing his engagement 
with Mary Pickford in her own new 
“Tess of the Storm Country,” For¬ 
rest Robinson, the distinguished 
character actor, got back to New 
York post-haste. Reason: he wanted 
to get his wife and escort her to 
sun-kissed California without delay. 
After living practically all his life in 
New York apartments, Mr. Robinson 
likes the California bungalows so 
well that Jie lost no time in getting 
settled in one with his family. “Tess 
of the Storm Country,” a United 
Artists release, will be shown at the 
. Theatre next . 

Olive Fuller Golden, who is now 
Mrs. Harry Carey, played the part 
of Teola Graves in the original screen 
adaptation of “Tess of the Storm 

Country,” now at the . 

Theatre, made eight years ago and 
in which Mary Pickford won her 
place at the head of the ranks in 
filmdom. Gloria Hope has the part 
in the revival of this cinema classic. 

“Tess of the Storm Country,” a 
United Artists release now showing 

at the.Theatre, is the 

first photoplay Mary Pickford ever 
made using only one location. A fish¬ 
ing village was constructed on the 
shores of Chatsworth Lake near Los 
Angeles which is described as the 
greatest example of motion picture 
mimicry ever shown. The price of a 
manson was spent to product a few 
shacks. These were believed to be the 
best example of artificial dilapidation 
ever seen. Under the supervision of 
Frank Ormston, art director, portions 
of broken-dowp houses, fixtures, etc., 
were gathered from all over Southern 
California. Every effort was made to 
preserve even the cobwebs in these old 
buildings. At this location Miss Pick¬ 
ford spent five weeks. 


In the cast supporting Mary Pick¬ 
ford in -her new production of “Tess 
of the Storm Country,” a United Art¬ 
ists release now showing at the 

. Theatre, are four actors 

who have been actively on screen or . 
stage for twenty or more years and 
two of these four have been donning 
the grease-paint for nearly a half a 
century. David Torrence and Danny 
Hoy are the two who have rounded 
out twenty years in the entertaining 
service.. Forrest Robinson has been 
an acto'r for forty-seven consecutive 
years while Gus Saville made his de¬ 
but forty-five years ago. All four of 
these veterans play important char¬ 
acter parts in “Tess of the Storm 
Country.” Hoy, the youngest of the 
group, started his career at the age of 
six years, and, at the age bf twenty- 
six he is considered one of the really 
finished character actors of the silver- 
sheet. 

For the benefit of those who may 
be laboring under the delusion that the 
life of a screen star is one of ease, 
let it here be announced officially that 
during a five-week sojourn on Chats¬ 
worth Lake, thirty miles from Los 
Angeles, Mary Pickford, the most pop¬ 
ular of all artistes, worked an average 
of fifteen hours a day interpreting the 
character of Tess in “Tess of the 
Storm Country,” a United Artists re¬ 
lease now showing at the. 

Theatre, for which a complete fisher¬ 
men’s village was built on the shore 
of that body of water. Needless to 
add, there is not anything easy about 
working a total of fifteen hours a day 
for one week let alone five of them. 
































ACCESSORY ORDER BLANK FOR 

MARY PICKFORD 

in 

“Tess of the Storm Country ” 


Address - 

Name of Town. 


posters 

One Sheet, No. 1, 12 cents .. 
One Sheet, No 2, 12 cents ... 
Three Sheet, No. 1, 36 cents 
Three Sheet, No. 2, 36 cents 

Six Sheet, 72 cents . 

Twenty-four Sheet, $2.00 ... 


Many 

How 


Amount 


LOBBY DISPLAY PHOTOS 

Hand colored, 22x28 (two in set), 40 cents each . 

80 cents per set 

Hand colored, 11x14, (eight in set), 75 cents per set .. 
Black and white squeegee photos for newspapers and 
lobby (twenty-five in set), 10 cents each . 

SLIDE No. 1, 15 cents . 

SLIDE No. 2, 15 cents. 

WINDOW CARDS, 10 cents each . 

PROGRAM STAR CUTS, FINE SCREEN (for program use) 

P1A—Thumbnail, 25 cents . 

P4A—Thumbnail, 25 cents . 

P8A—One column, 30 cents . 

P9A—Two column, 50 cents . 

P5A—One column, 30 cents . 

P3A—Two column, 50 cents . 

P6A—Two column, 50 cents . 

NEWSPAPER STAR CUTS. COARSE SCREEN 

(for newspaper and advertising use.) 

P21—Thumbnail, 25 cents . 

P 2—One column, 30 cents . 

P 3—Two column, 50 cents . 

P 4—Three column, 75 cents . 

P 8—Thumbnail, 25 cents . 

P 9—One column, 30 cents . 

P10—Two column, 50 cents . 

P22—One column, 30 cents . 

P23—Two column, 50 cents . 

“TESS OF THE STORM COUNTRY” SCENE CUTS 

HH-1—One column, 30 cents . 

HH-2—One column, 30 cents .. 

HH-3—Two column, 50 cents . 

HH-4—Two column, 50 cents . 

HH-5—Three column, 75 cents . 

ADVERTISING CUTS, LINE DRAWINGS 

HHD-1—One column, 30 cents . 

HHD-2—One column, 30 cents . 

HHD-3—Two column, 50 cents . 

HHD-4—Two column, 50 cents . 

HHD-5—Three column, 75 cents . 


M/H'S 
How Many 


TOTAL . 

Kindly remit full payment with accessory order. 












































































Scanned from the United Artists collection at the Wisconsin 
Center for Film and Theater Research. 


Digitization and post-production completed in the University 
of Wisconsin-Madison's Department of Communication Arts, 
with funding from the Mary Pickford Foundation. 
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